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ELLEN  CARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


9 


HY  are  you  here  brooding  over  those  great 
ugly  looking  books,  counting  up  figure 
after  figure  and  page  after  page,  speculating  on  this 
thing,  and  calculating  on  that,  until  your  brain  is 
muddled  and  your  hair  is  white  ? ” 

“ Do  you  not  hear  the  bells  ringingout  from 
every  church  steeple  for  all  such  as  you  to  join  in 
the  service  of  to-day,  and  vainly  try  to  propitiate  an 
offended  God  by  prayer  and  fasting  ? ’ ’ 

The  speaker  was  a wild  looking  woman,  with 
great  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  staring  in 
every  direction  at  the  same  moment,  and  a profusion 
of  long  dark  hair  which  would  have  hung  in  a heavy 
mass  of  natural  curls  almost  down  to  her  waist,  but 
it  was  carelessly  brushed  back  from  her  face  and 
coiled  up  into  a great  round  knot  behind. 

She  possessed  every  natural  advantage  to  make 
her  a splendid  specimen  of  woman-kind,  in  the  prime 
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of  life,  such  as  would  immortalise  a painter’s  name; 
but  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  her  figure  was  lost  in 
the  untidy  style  of  her  garments.  An  old  black 
shawl  and  dress,  discoloured  by  age — but  perfectly 
clean  and  neatly  darned  here  and  there  in  sundry 
places — concealed  the  well-rounded  arms  and  shapely 
shoulders  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  her  neck. 

She  wore  an  old  bonnet,  which  at  some  distant 
period  of  time  must  have  done  fashionable  duty,  and 
its  very  peculiar  shape  often  attracted  unpleasant 
attention ; in  fitting  closely  to  her  face,  it  covered 
the  perfect  outline  of  her  features  and  gave  her  an 
aged  appearance,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
number  of  her  years.  But  Myra  was  thoroughly 
unconcerned  about  the  advantages  of  her  face  and 
figure,  although  a queen  might  envy  them  ; she  was 
only  a poor  half-witted  woman  upon  whose  brow 
rested  the  sorrows  of  a lifetime. 

There  was  a mystery  and  an  originality  about 
her  which  prevented  her  forming  any  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  isolated  her  from  the  companionship  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  whose  curiosity  and  pity  she 
always  excited  as  she  wandered  about  lonely  and 
friendless.  Nothing  was  ever  known  of  her  ante- 
cedents more  than  what  she  told  of  herself  in 
moments  when  the  brilliant  light  in  her  eyes  shone 
with  a greater  lustre,  then  she  would  draw  around 
her  a group  of  people,  who  listened  to  every  word 
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she  spoke,  spell-bound  by  the  pure  eloquence  of  her 
educated  and  highly-gifted  mind.  It  was  only  at 
times,  when  roused  by  some  very  great  excitement, 
which  gave  her  strength  to  gather  up  her  scattered 
senses,  that  she  would  talk  of  bye-gone  days  in  the 
early  spring-time  of  her  life,  and  of  a beautiful  home 
standing  alone  in  its  own  domain,  beside  a small 
quiet  lake,  which  reflected  in  its  cool  clear  waters 
the  lofty  scenery  surrounding  it,  and  of  a quaint  old 
gray  church — covered  with  a thick  green  mantle  of 
ivy,  trailing  up  from  the  ground  until  it  reached  the 
highest  stone  of  the  little  square  tower — containing 
a pure  white  marble  monument,  raised  to  the  memory 
of  a loving  mother  who  faded  away  in  her  youth,  as 
she  saw  the  grand  old  home  of  her  forefathers  and 
the  broad  lands  over  which  she  was  heiress  sold  piece 
by  piece  to  satisfy  the  ever  craving  wants  of  the  turf 
and  the  gambling  table. 

The  tale  which  Myra  could  tell,  in  language 
that  enthralled  her  hearers,  was  the  old  never  ending- 
one  of  ruin  and  how  it  brought  her  to  wander  hand 
in  hand  with  poverty.  At  such  times  as  these 
people  were  never  tired  of  hearing  her  talk ; little 
children  would  leave  their  toys  and  their  play  gather- 
ing in  picturesque  groups  around  her,  listening  and 
drinking  in  every  one  of  her  wild  words  and  then  go 
quickly  home  to  bed,  wondering  in  their  little  minds 
what  it  could  all  mean,  and  fancying,  as  they  covered 
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themselves  over  with  the  bed-clothes,  that  the 
“crazed  woman’s”  great  black  eyes  were  staring  at 
them  in  the  darkness. 

Sometimes  the  story  "of  her  life  would  be 
changed,  and  with  a pathos  which  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  her  listeners,  she  would  speak  of 
the  forbidden  love  of  a young  maiden  and  a cold 
silent  grave  in  a distant  land. 

In  a modern  and  costly-built  suite  of  offices, 
where  wealth  displayed  itself  in  every  inch  of  space 
devoted  to  business,  there  was  one  small  room 
especially  designed  for  Mr.  Carrington,  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Carrington  and  Co.  When  this 
gentleman  first  commenced  business  he  had  two 
partners ; but  as  time  went  on  and  he  became  in 
commercial  prosperity  strong  enough  to  stand  alone 
he  dispensed  with  the  help  of  partnership,  but 
retained  the  words  “and  Co.”  after  his  name. 

In  this  room,  which  was  furnished  with  the 
luxuriant  elegance  more  befitting  a ladies’  boudoir 
than  a place  of  business,  Mr.  Carrington  was  seated 
on  the  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  during  the 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1849— one  of  the  most 
sad  days  within  a generation’s  memory. 

All  the  places  of  business  were  closed,  and  Mr. 
Carrington’s  clerks  had  each  gone  his  own  way  for 
the  day,  with  the  exception  of  one  whose  duty  it  was 
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to  bring  the  letters  from  the  post-office,  for  which 
his  master  was  anxiously  and  impatiently  waiting. 
He  came  at  last  and  laid  them  in  a small  heap  on 
the  table,  and  then,  knowing  his  work  for  the  day 
was  over,  he  went  whistling  down  the  great  broad 
handsomely-carved  staircase  and  out  into  the  street, 
swinging  back  the  door  with  a noise  which  resounded 
through  the  nearly  deserted  counting-house.  Mr. 
Carrington  hearing  the  boy’s  footsteps,  as  he  jumped 
down  two  and  three  steps  at  once,  came  out  of  his 
room  and  examined  the  letters  one  by  one. 

There  were  many  bearing  the  stamps  of  different 
nations,  and  these  he  opened  and  after  reading  them 
he  fastened  them  together  with  a press  letter  clip 
and  put  them  on  one  side  ; others  containing  drafts 
and  cheques  and  bills  of  lading  and  such  like 
valuable  bits  of  paper  he  collected  together  and 
carefully  locked  them  up  in  an  iron  safe  ; the  others 
he  only  glanced  at,  leaving  one  on  the  table 
unopened ; this  he  crushed  in  his  hand  as  though  it 
would  sting  him,  and  returned  with  it  into  his  own 
room,  and  for  some  moments  he  sat  leaning  back  in 
his  comfortably-cushioned  chair  with  the  crushed 
letter  lying  on  his  table  beside  him. 

“ I may  as  well  know  the  worst,”  he  said  to 
himself,  straightening  the  letter  into  its  original 
shape,  “ it  is  perhaps  the  last  load  for  the  poor 
camel,  but  God  forbid  it  should  come  to  that  yet.” 
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He  opened  the  letter,  tearing  the  envelope  to  pieces 
in  his  impatience  and  nervousness,  and  then  he  read 
it.  The  contents  could  not  have  pleased  him.  He 
was  naturally  a fine  handsome-looking  man  ; but  his 
face  turned  such  a deadly  yellowish  white  it  made 
him  look  almost  hideous.  He  read  it  again  and 
again  as  though  he  wished  to  stamp  on  his  memory 
every  one  of  the  few  words  in  it ; then  touching  a 
small  brass  nail  near  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  in  his 
desk,  a part  of  the  woodwork  slid  down  disclosing  a 
most  convenient  hiding  place,  where  he  deposited 
the  letter  and  it  was  hidden  from  his  sight. 

At  this  moment  the  door  softly  opened  and 
Myra  entered.  She  was  a privileged  person  in 
Mr.  Carrington’s  family  ; but  it  was  only  in  one  of 
her  wildest  fits  that  she  ever  ventured  into  his 
private  room  at  the  counting-house.  He  glanced 
up  in  displeased  astonishment  as  she  stood  before 
him  looking  like  what  she  was— -the  shattered  wreck 
of  a beautiful  and  brilliant  woman. 

“What  brings  you  here,  Myra?”  he  said,  much 
in  the  same  tone  as  he  would  scold  a pet  dog  for  its 
intrusion,  “You  know  I never  allow  anyone  to  come 
into  this  room.”  He  constrained  his  voice  and 
spoke  as  softly  as  possible,  for  he  saw  the  woman 
was  much  excited.  “ And  what  should  I be  doing 
here,  when  the  sorrow  which  is  in  every  house  will 
soon  be  in  yours,  and  all  the  prayers  of  to-day  will 
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be  powerless  to  prevent  it.  What  are  you  doing 
here  alone  with  those  great  books  which  you  keep 
locked  up  as  though  you  dare  not  let  them  see  the 
broad  daylight.”  She  almost  shrieked  the  last  few 
words.  Mr.  Carrington  felt  more  impressed  than 
he  chose  to  acknowledge  by  her  wild  talk,  and  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  floor  to  avoid  the  piercing  light 
of  her  eyes  a happy  thought  struck  him  as  a means 
of  getting  rid  of  her.  He  knew  she  was  too  restless 
to  remain  very  long  with  him  ; but,  in  her  present 
mood,  she  might  go  away  and  then  return  again  ; 
therefore,  he  allowed  her  to  ramble  on  in  her  wild 
sayings  without  interruption,  and  when  she  ceased 
speaking  he  persuaded  her  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
rest  herselt,  while  he  wrote  a note  which  he  wanted 
her  to  carry  lor  him.  “ You  must  take  it  for  me  to 
Mrs.  Carrington,  and  give  it  into  her  own  hands,” 
he  said,  inventing  a plausible  excuse  for  making 
her  believe  the  letter  was  of  importance. 

“ I will  wait  all  day,  if  necessary,”  said  the 
woman,  jumping  at  once  into  the  trap,  and  delighted 
like  a child  with  a new  toy  that  anyone  should 
place  confidence  in  her.  She  took  the  letter,  and, 
folding  it  up  neatly  in  her  pocket  handkerchief, 
concealed  it  beneath  her  shawl,  and  left  Mr. 
Carrington  once  more  alone  with  his  books,  his 
thoughts,  and  his  letters. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

fgLLEN  CARRINGTON  was  a young  lady  just 
cC—'  escaped  from  the  happy  bondage  of  school 
life,  and  entering  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
existence.  She  looked  like  the  pretty  simple  picture 
of  an  English  girl— seen  to  a great  advantage— as 
she  sat  in  the  bay  window  of  her  uncle’s  (Mr. 
Carrington)  handsome  modern-built  house,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a little  costly  church  service  and 
marking  the  lessons  for  the  day. 

Having  done  this  entirely  to  her  own  satisfaction 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
her  gaze  resting  on  the  thick  dark  cloud  of  smoke 
which  always  ascended  from  the  town  into  the  pure 
bright  sky  above.  At  this  moment,  the  dull  heavy 
sound  of  the  passing-bell  rang  through  the  clear  air, 
and  she  sat  down  again  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  breathed  a low  silent  prayer  for  the 
departed  soul. 

She  was  very  rich,  some  people  estimated  the 
fortune  left  to  her  entire  control  by  her  parents, 
when  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds ; but  it  was  not  so  much 
as  this  by  one  half,  although  the  profit  and  interest 
accumulating  during  her  minority  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  make  her  a very  rich  young  lady. 


In  addition  to  her  abundant  wealth,  she 
possessed  rather  more  than  her  share  of  beauty ; 
not  the  unearthly  beauty  generally  given  to  the 
heroine  of  a novel,  but  an  attractiveness  which 
caused  people  to  look  at  her  again  and  again  in 
admiration,  as  the  natural  goodness  of  her  dis- 
position shone  out  in  every  one  of  her  regular  and 
beautiful  features,  and  nothing  could  exceed  her 
earnest  untiring  devotion  during  the  dreary  time  of 
disease  and  death,  under  which  the  whole  country 
lamented  in  bitter  sorrow. 

The  wealthy  and  selfish,  caring  for  nothing  but 
their  own  safety,  rushed  from  the  infected  town 
carrying  the  infection  with  them  wherever  they 
thoughtlessly  went,  and  in  many  cases  found  their 
own  graves  in  the  secluded  quiet  of  a country 
church-yard.  She  firmly  stood  her  ground,  feeling- 
no  fear  of  the  mysterious  disease,  and  giving  all 
the  help  she  could  to  the  dying  hundreds  around 
her,  and  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  bereavement, 
which  came  under  her  daily  observation,  and  the 
acquaintance  she  made  with  human  life  in  all  its 
vicissitudes  and  misery,  taught  her  the  lesson  which 
so  few  of  the  richly  endowed  ever  learn,  that  she 
must  not  live  for  herself  alone,  and,  therefore,  the 
liberal  benevolence  which  her  great  wealth  enabled 
her  to  exercise  spread  itself  throughout  the  town  ; 
and  many  poor  creatures,  snatched  from  the  edge 
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of  the  grave,  live  to  bless  her  for  her  timely  aid. 
She  rose  from  her  seat  again,  and  wandered  about 
the  large,  luxurious  room,  wondering  whether  the 
Rev.  Henry  Walker,  B. A.,  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  one  of  the  popular-  young  curates  of  her 
parish  church,  would  preach  the  sermon,  and  the 
vivid  blush,  which  rose  to  her  temples  as  she 
thought  ol  him,  told  a tale  of  love  plainer  than  any 
language  could  have  done. 

They  used  to  meet,  sometimes  in  the  gilded 
rooms  of  fashionable  society,  but,  lately,  they 
met  very  frequently  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
plague-stricken  people,  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, both  having  the  same  sympathetic  feelings, 
they  became  closely  attached  to  each  other. 

“ Harry  promised  to  dine  here,  to-day,  and  we 
are  going  for  a long  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing,” she  remarked  as  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Carrington, 
entered  the  room  dressed  ready  for  going  to  church. 

“ And  I wish  he  would  contrive  to  take  you 
for  a walk  every  evening,”  replied  the  lady,  kiss- 
ing her  niece’s  glowing  cheek.  “ It  seems  to  be  a 
struggle  between  Love  and  Duty  with  you  both.” 

“ And  I hope  Love  will  not  interfere  with 
Duty,  just  now,”  Ellen  answered  with  a merry 
laugh  at  her  aunt’s  unusually  serious  looks. 
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It  was  a burning  hot  summer’s  day,  not  a 
breath  of  air  cooled  the  heated  atmosphere  ; the 
people,  disheartened  and  frightened  by  the  rapid 
and  fatal  spread  of  the  cholera,  neglected  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  their  lives,  and  a gloomy, 
indifferent  apathy  settled  like  a heavy  pall  upon  all 
classes  of  society ; the  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship  were  forgotten,  and  the  animal  instinct 
of  human  nature  disclosed  itself  with  fearful  dis- 
tinctness. In  the  madness  of  their  terror,  they 
deserted  their  homes  as  soon  as  the  disease  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold,  leaving  the  sufferers  to 
grasp  with  the  agony  of  death  alone  ; but,  in  all 
times  of  plague  and  pestilence,  or  whatever  great 
calamity  may  afflict  a nation,  a little  band  of  good 
Samaritans  will  rise  up  like  a bright  cluster  of 
stars  shining  alone  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and, 
as  though  inspired  by  Divine  command,  they 
sacrificed  every  one  of  the  natural  feelings  which 
might  lead  them  to  think  of  self,  even  though  they 
died  for  it.  Unfortunately,  this  devoted  little  band 
was  far  too  small  in  number  to  be  of  much  help. 
The  sharp  scythe  of  death  cut  down  hundreds  of 
human  beings,  who  passed  away  from  this  world 
without  any  aid  whatever. 

As  the  carriage  containing  Mrs.  Carrington 
and  her  niece  passed  through  the  streets,  on  their 
way  to  church,  small  groups  of  ragged,  dirty  men 
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and  women  from  the  neighbouring-  squares  and 
alleys,  collected  together,  each  of  them  anxious  to 
relate  some  tale  of  death  and  horror  which  had 
occurred  during  the  night,  and,  so  fatal  was  the 
disease,  that  perhaps  not  one  of  the  chattering 
group  saw  the  sun  rise  again. 

The  places  of  worship  were  crowded  with 
earnest  petitioners,  and  as  Mrs.  Carrington  and 
her  niece  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
preacher,  Mr.  Carrington  was  still  in  his  private 
room  at  the  counting-house  \ but  this  time  he  was 
not  alone,  his  companion,  a little  hump-backed 
man,  with  sharp  grey  eyes,  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  made  one  instinctively  dislike 
him,  without  knowing  why. 

“ I know  there  is  a great  deal  done  in  the 
commercial  world  which  will  not  bear  the  light,” 
Mr.  Carrington  said,  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
standing  with  one  arm  on  the  mantel  shelf  - ” 
and,  as  we  aie  all  so  much  alike,  who  can  throw 
the  first  stone  ? ” 

“ Certainly  ; and  if  you  can  only  bring  yourself 
to  look  upon  these  little  transactions  in  this  light, 
they  will  help  you  on  immensely,”  said  Mr.  Streeter, 

in  a voice  which  sounded  like  the  yelp  of  a stricken 
cur. 
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“ I detest  the  ‘little  transactions,’  as  you  call 
them,  as  much  as  I have  always  detested  everything 
underhand ; and,  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
carried  on  in  the  dark.” 

“ No  one  can  ever  know  the  misery  I have 
endured  since  I put  the  first  thorn  in  my  flesh  by 
dabbling  in  accommodation  bills.” 

“ And  yet  the  great  commercial  prosperity  of 
our  glorious  country  would  suddenly  collapse  with- 
out them  ; and,  according  to  your  own  account,  you 
have  made  a nice  little  sum  by  ‘ dabbling  ’ in 
them  ; and  with  your  well-known  clear  sightedness, 
1 am  confoundedly  surprised  to  see  you  dragged 
down  so  far  under  water,”  said  Mr.  Streeter. 

“ I would  willingly  give  up  every  thing  I have, 
and  every  shilling  I am  likely  to  possess  in  future, 
if  I were  only-  quietly  free  from  the  cursed  mess 
into  which  they  have  brought  me.” 

“ What  is  there  we  would  not  any  of  us  do  if 
it  could  only  be  done  quietly  ? ” Mr.  Streeter  said, 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  merchant  standing  in  misery 
before  him. 

* 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Carrington,  in  a tone  of 
voice  men  use  when  they  wish  an  interview  to 
terminate,  “ I shall  be  in  London  next  week ; and, 
as  I am  prepared  for  the  bills  coming  due  to- 
morrow, something  may  turn  up  yet  in  my  favour.’ 
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“ And  how  many  hopes  have  been  wrecked  by 
depending  upon  that  something  which  never  turns 
up?”  said  the  man,  helping  himself  to  another 
glass  of  wine.  “ I have  seen  men,  high  up  in 
the  world’s  opinion,  coining  money  with  their  life’s 
blood  in  the  hope  that  something  may  turn  up.” 

“ And,  when  all  honest  means  fail,  they  come 
to  you,  I suppose  ?”  remarked  Mr.  Carrington,  as 
he  looked  down  with  bitter  thoughts  on  the  little 
shabbily  dressed  man,  who  drank  his  wine  and 
treated  him  with  disgusting  familiarity. 

Mr.  Streeter  laughed  as  though  he  felt  the 
words  a compliment  to  his  superior  sagacity,  and, 
pulling  out  a massive  gold  watch,  he  looked  at  it, 
and  then  drank  off  the  last  drop  of  wine  in  his 
glass. 

I can  quite  understand  the  precious  ugly 
corner  you  are  fixed  in,”  he  said,  shewing  his  lo^ig 
white  teeth  as  he  spoke;  “and  I will  turn  it  over 
in  my  mind  between  now  and  this  day  week,  and  if 
I see  no  better  outlet  than  the  one  I have  in  view, 
why  you  must  accept  it  as  a last  resource,  and  not 
think  twice  about  it.”  They  shook  hands  together, 
and  Mr.  Carrington  was  once  more  left  alone. 

“ I wonder  what  he  means  by  a ‘ last  resource  ? ’ 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 


Streeter’s  footsteps  dying  away  in  the  distance  ; 
“ but  I am  glad  I have  consulted  him.  I feel  as 
though  a little  weight  was  lifted  from  my  aching 
brain.” 

He  mixed  himself  a rather  strong  glass  of 
brandy  and  cold  water,  which  he  drank  with  more 
than  natural  eagerness,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards 
he  entered  his  own  house,  looking  pale  and  care- 
worn, but  quieted  his  wife’s  fears  by  assuring  her 
it  was  nothing  but  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather. 

“ Myra  brought  us  your  note,  uncle,”  said 
Ellen,  as  she  sat  down  by  her  harp  in  the  cool 
drawing-room,  and  drew  her  hand  across  the 
strings;  “ but,  she  was  so  wild  and  excited,  we 
could  make  nothing  of  her.” 

“ What  could  she  be  thinking  about  to  visit 
you,  at  your  counting-house  ? ” said  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton, beginning  to  feel  a wife’s  anxiety  when  any- 
thing goes  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

“ That  is  more  than  I can  tell  you,”  replied 
her  husband,  smiling  at  his  wife’s  perceptible 
ouriosity.  “ Myra’s  whims  and  fancies  are  always 
very  uncertain  ; it  puzzled  me  to  know  how  she 
found  her  way  in.” 

Ellen  looked  up  at  her  uncle  from  the  low  seat 
on  which  she  sat  beside  her  favourite  instrument, 
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and  was  about  to  make  some  laughing-  remark, 
when  a servant  entered  and  informed  her  that 
Myra  was  waiting  to  see  her,  she  had  with  her  a 
note  which  she  refused  to  give  to  any  one  else. 

“ Tell  her  I am  coming,”  Ellen  said,  in  reply 
to  the  servant;  but  before  she  had  time  to  rise 
from  her  seat,  Myra  came  into  the  room,  with  her 
usual  abruptness,  and  without  any  ceremony. 

“ I am  true  to  my  trust,  Miss  Ellen,”  she  said, 
handing  her  the  letter,  which  the  young  lady’s 
heart  told  her  was  from  her  lover,  and  the 
mysterious  instinct  of  love  made  her  feel  would 
contain  a disappointment. 

Myra  stood  watching  the  changing  counten- 
ance of  the  young  girl  as  it  so  clearly  expressed  the 
disappointment  she  could  not  avoid  feeling  ; and, 
as  she  stood  by  the  harp,  with  the  crimson  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  encircling  her  tall,  weird-like 
figure,  she  formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  fair 
beauty  of  Ellen’s  lovely  face,  and  the  rich  pro- 
fusion of  golden  ringlets  which  fell  gracefully  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders. 

“You  cameto  my  counting-house,  to-day,  Myra,” 
said  Mr.  Carrington,  wheeling  his  chair  round,  and 
looking  her  steadily  in  the  face,  “ Don’t  you  know 
it  is  forbidden  ground  to  ladies?  ” 
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“ When  I see  the  dear  little  lamb  in  the  eagle’s 
nest,  must  I not  try  to  save  it  ? ” she  replied,  her 
eyes  wandering  about  the  room,  bright  and  piercing 
in  their  restlessness ; and  then  seeing  Ellen  look 
very  down-cast  and  disappointed — for  the  long 
quiet  walk  with  her  lover  was  again  put  off,  duty 
calling  him  elsewhere — she  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  bending  down  until  her  face  almost 
touched  Ellen’s  forehead,  she  said  “ Tears  and 
smiles,  my  dear,  how  they  chase  each  other 
like  the  sunshine  and  rain  on  an  April  day ; 
but,  never  mind,  for  as  we  go  on  the  long- 
weary  journey  of  our  lives,  the  sorrows  of  to-day 
may  be  the  pleasures  of  to-morrow.” 

“ Go  down  stairs,  Myra,  and  ask  Mrs.  Hender- 
son to  make  you  a cup  of  tea  and  give  you  something 
nice  to  eat,”  Mrs.  Carrington  said,  partly  with  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  woman,  and  partly  to  divert 
her  thoughts  into  a different  channel ; she  rose  up 
and  left  the  room,  without  another  word. 

“ Poor  Myra,”  said  Ellen,  folding  up  her  letter, 
after  she  had  read  it  for  the  ninth  time,  and  turned 
it  over  and  over  again  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
more  to  read,  “ she  is  so  very  strange,  and  yet  so 
harmless,  and  her  flights  of  imagination  some- 
times rise  so  high,  we  can  only  look  up  in 
wonder.” 
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“ We  give  her  a great  deal  too  much 
liberty,  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  not  knowing  whether 
her  niece  meant  a little  playful  satire  on  her  nearly 
demented  friend  ; u but  I see  she  will  not  have  any 
tea,  and  look  at  what  a rate  she  is  walking.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SHE  firm  of  Carrington  & Co.  stood  high  in  the 
all-powerful  opinion  of  the  commercial  world. 
They  were  a long  way  up  the  ladder  of  wealth. 
Mr.  Carrington  began  life  with  the  usual  small 
beginnings  of  successful  men.  His  first  purchase, 
on  speculation,  was  an  old  sugar  bag,  for  which  he 
gave  fourpence,  and  immediately  resold  to  a 
thrifty  housemaid  for  sixpence.  The  two  copper 
pennies,  which  he  rattled  in  his  pockets  with  intense 
delight,  were  the  first  he  ever  earned,  and  this 
humble  transaction  was  the  impetus  which  sent  him 
struggling  through  difficulties,  that  often  cast  him 
back  to  the  beginning ; but,  by  the  sole  force  of 
his  own  powerful  will,  struggling  onwards,  always 
full  of  hope,  until  he  planted  a firm  footstep  on  the 
lowest  step — the  temple  of  Mammon.  Then  pluck 
and  perseverance  did  the  rest. 

In  the  little  busy  world  of  a seaport  town 
people  ceased  to  think  of  his  humble  origin.  The 
bright  mantle,  which  fate  threw  over  him,  covered 
up  the  imperfections  of  his  nature  ; and  to  them  he 
was  the  prosperous  merchant,  rising  higher  and 
higher  every  day,  and  every  day’s  experience  taught 
him,  more  and  more,  the  value  of  money,  which  he 
soon  found  gave  him  the  influence  and  position 
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that  only  wealth,  dispensed  with  a liberal  hand,  and 
used  with  philosophical  forethought,  can  give. 

d he  proud  old  merchants,  descended  from  the 
merchant  princes  of  bye-gone  days,  who  held  aloof 
from  him  with  the  cold  suspicion  of  their  race,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  upward  journey,  now  joined 
in  a more  friendly  and  closer  circle  around  him. 
The  humble  purchaser  of  the  sugar-bag  had  be- 
come a king  in  his  own  golden  dominions;  and 
his  friendly  notice  of  any  man  was  as  good  to  that 
man  as  a creditable  balance  at  his  bankers.  Had 
he  rested  contentedly  in  this  enviable  position,  few 
men  would  have  led  a happier  or  better  life  ; but 

There  is  a Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

And  the  mysterious  hand  of  fate  planted  a strange 
mama  for  speculation  in  him.  All  his  hard-earned 
wealth  slipped  through  his  fingers  in  a little  stream 
he  knew  not  how  or  where;  the  firm  hand,  which 
had  hitherto  guided  every  business  transaction  to  a 
golden  issue,  lost  its  power  ; and  then  followed  long 
months  and  years  of  weary  anxiety— unfortunately 
too  well  known  to  commercial  life— caused  by  keep- 
ing up  appearances,  and  trading  on  a good  name. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  unac- 
countable feeling  we  all  experience  sometimes  of 
impending  trouble,  made  Ellen  rise  nearly  an  hour 
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earlier  than  usual.  She  wandered  into  the  tastefully 
arranged  flower-garden,  listlessly  inhaling  the  per- 
fumes of  her  favourite  flowers,  and  trying  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  playful  mischief  of  her  little 
Maltese  terrier,  and  the  plaintive  notes  of  her  birds, 
as  they  fluttered  about  in  their  gilded  cages, 
singing  a morning  song  of  welcome,  on  seeing  her ; 
but,  turning  aside  from  everything  which  had 
always  afforded  her  so  much  pleasure,  she  returned 
to  her  bed-room  again,  and  gave  herself  up  to  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

It  was  something  very  unusual  to  see  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  this  favourite  child  of  fortune,  and  she 
would  have  found  a difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  strange  feeling  of  oppression  which  she  could 
not  overcome.  Her  short  life  of  nineteen  years  had 
hitherto  been  a continual  summer  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine, unclouded  by  a single  sorrow,  with  love 
and  friendship  strewing  her  path  with  their  choicest 
flowers,  and  tempering  every  wind  that  blew  too 
roughly  on  her. 

In  losing  her  parents,  long  before  she  could 
remember,  or  feel  a parent’s  love,  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  tender  care  and  loving  watchfulness 
of  her  aunt  and  uncle  ; and  her  own  naturally  kind 
and  noble  disposition  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  her  a warm  attachment  not  easily  broken. 
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This  was  especially  observed  amongst  the  poor, 
in  whose  daily  lives  she  took  the  greatest  interest, 
often  contrasting  their  painful  struggles  with  her 
own  life  of  easy  elegance  and  splendour,  and 
wondering  why  so  much  should  be  given  to  her  and 
and  so  little  to  others. 

The  breakfast  hour  was  always  one  of  domestic 
happiness  in  Mr.  Carrington’s  house.  So  many 
interesting  arrangements  to  make  for  the  day,  and 
the  lively  commentary  on  whatever  occurred  the 
preceding  evening,  made  the  meal  more  pleasant 
and  sociable  than  any  which  came  afterwards ; but 
the  same  mysterious  feeling  of  impending  evil, 
which  sent  Ellen  weeping  to  her  room,  cast  its 
unwelcome  shadow  over  the  happy  morning  meal. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  nervous  and  silent.  His 
thoughts  were  evidently  far  away  from  the  break- 
fast table,  looking  at  a heavy,  dark  cloud  rising 
in  the  distance,  which  every  stroke  of  time  brought 
nearer  towards  him.  He  had  passed,  as  usual,  a 
long  night  of  sleepless  anxiety,  wishing,  hoping, 
and  contriving  for  some  favourable  wind  to  blow 
it  away,  and  prevent  it  breaking  in  a storm  that 
would  send  ruin  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Carrington,  seeing  there  was  something 
wrong  both  with  her  husband  and  niece,  and  that 
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the  tempting  delicacies  on  the  table  created  no 
appetite  to  enjoy  them,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
reason  without  causing  any  alarm. 

“ You  are  neither  of  you  eating  anything  this 
morning,”  she  said,  with  an  effort  to  rouse  both 
them  and  herself ; “ and  you  know  the  doctors 
advise  every  one  to  make  a good  substantial  break- 
fast, more  especially  when  you  intend  going  out 
into  the  open  air.  I have  been  watching  for  some 
time,  but  you  eat  nothing.” 

Mr.  Carrington  looked  at  his  wife  with  the 
vacant  stare  of  a pre-occupied  brain  ; but,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  not  wishing  to  excite  any  suspicion 
in  her  mind,  he  laughingly  apologised  for  his 
inattention,  and  then  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
dainties  on  the  table,  and  eat  up  almost  everything 
before  him. 

“ What  a blessing  a few  days  of  heavy  rain 
would  be,”  he  remarked,  looking  up  into  the 
bright,  clear  blue  sky.  “ This  hot  weather  is 
becoming  almost  unbearable  ; and  if  you  take  my 
advice  you  will  not  venture  out  in  it,  but  confine 
yourselves  to  our  own  grounds,  and  I will  send  you 
anything  from  the  town  you  may  require.” 

“ Suppose  we  take  you  at  your  word,  and 
commission  you  to  select  some  different  shades  of 
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wool  for  our  work,”  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  laugh- 
ing at  her  husband’s  nonplussed  looks. 

“ I might  send  you  a large  quantity  from  which 
you  could  choose  the  colours  for  yourselves,”  he 
answered  cheerfully. 

“ Thank  you,  dear  uncle,”  said  Ellen  smiling; 
“if  I could  follow  my  own  inclination,  I would 
willingly  remain  in-doors  to-day,  for  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so,  in  this  burning  hot  weather,  is  very 
strong ; but  I have  so  many  visits  to  make,  and 
some  of  my  poor  people  seem  to  think  I can  do 
the  work  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  parish  priest,  as 
well  as  district  visitor.” 

“ Why  not  follow  your  own  inclination,”  he 
answered,  lifting  her  face  with  both  his  hands,  and 
kissing  her  as  he  rose  from  the  table.  “ Surely  it 
is  a mistaken  idea  of  duty  which  sends  a young, 
delicate  girl  like  you  into  the  loathsome  scenes  of 
disease  and  death  which  surround  us.  I am  often 
alarmed  for  your  safety  when  I hear  where  you  have 
been.” 

“ I hope  the  fear  of  death,  or  anything  which 
may  occur  to  me,  will  never  prevent  me  doing  my 
duty ; and  it  always  makes  me  so  happy  to  be  of 
some  use  to  those  who  have  all  the  misery  and 
sorrow  of  human  life  and  none  of  its  pleasures,” 
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she  answered,  with  a beautiful  light  in  her  clear 
blue  eyes,  as  she  fastened  a moss  rosebud  in  her 
uncle’s  coat. 

“ The  motives  which  induces  you  to  do  all  this 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  my  love,  is  beyond  my 
understanding,”  he  said,  drawing  her  closely  to 
him,  and  kissing  her  again.  I only  hope  you  will 
not  forget,  in  your  anxiety  to  make  others  happy, 
how  precious  you  are  to  your  aunt  and  myself.” 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  for  strange 
thoughts  rose  up  in  his  mind,  and  she  sat  in  the 
bay  window  amongst  the  flowers,  watching  him  as 
he  went  on  his  way  to  business;  but  she  felt  unable 
to  overcome  the  feeling  of  sadness  which  so  pain- 
fully oppressed  her,  although  she  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  hide  it  from  her  aunt  and 
uncle. 

When  Mr.  Carrington  arrived  at  a corner  of 
the  street  which  would  hide  him  from  her  view,  he 
turned  round,  and,  seeing  her  waving  her  little 
lace  handkerchief,  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her  in 
his  usual  free  and  happy  manner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

%N  one  of  the  most  dilapidated,  wretched, 
(T  squares,  leading  from  Lowgate,  there  was  one 
house  in  a worse  condition  than  all  the  others  ; 
it  was  a large,  lofty  building,  containing  many 
rooms,  in  a more  or  less  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, and  with  the  dirt  of  years  accumulating  on 
the  bare  walls.  These  rooms  were  let  off  in  tene- 
ments, and  occupied  by  separate  families  of  one  or 
more  in  number. 

One  of  the  rooms  on  the  highest  story,  and 
where  the  air  seemed  fresher  and  cooler  than  down 
in  the  square  below,  was  occupied  by  the  half- 
witted woman,  Myra.  It  was  furnished  with  such 
care  and  cleanliness  as  to  contrast  strangely  with 
the  squalid  filth  of  her  neighbours ; and,  although 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  there  was  a small 
cheerful  fire  burning  in  the  little  well-polished 
grate,  to  which  she  sat  very  closely,  as  though  she 
felt  a companionship  in  the  glowing  cinders  ; the 
great  arm-chair,  in  which  she  could  curl  herself  up 
and  lay  comfortably  for  hours,  as  was  her  frequent 
custom,  thinking  out  her  thoughts,  and  living  her 
life  over  again,  was  a curiosity  in  itself ; the  rich, 
old,  faded  brocade  that  covered  it,  must  have  seen 
better  days.  But  it  was  almost  impossible  to  con- 
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ceive  a greater  contrast  than  between  Myra,  as 
she  appeared  in  the  street,  and  as  she  was  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  little  room.  1 he  rusty  old  shawl 
and  gown,  and  bye-gone  old  bonnet,  were  thrown  on 
one  side ; and  the  deep,  though  time-worn,  beauty 
of  her  face  and  figure,  was  brought  out  in  admirable 
perfection  by  the  loose  dressing  gown  which  she 
wore.  She  had  on  her  feet  a pair  of  old  black 
velvet  slippers,  with  the  gold  embroidery  partly 
torn  off,  but  just  enough  left  on  to  conjure  up  in 
the  mind  fantastic  pictures  of  days  long  since 
passed  away. 

A little  common  round  deal  table,  which 
seemed  sadly  out  of  place,  stood  at  the  right  hand 
on  which  was  laid  a large  old-fashioned  black  bound 
family  prayer-book  with  silver  plates  on  each  corner 
bearing  the  crest  of  its  owner.  The  book  was  wide 
open  before  her,  and  as  she  sat  with  both  elbows 
on  the  table,  her  head  resting  upon  her  hands,  and 
her  eyes,  which  had  lost  their  wild  restlessness, 
bent  down  upon  it,  she  appeared  to  be  intently 
reading,  but  the  attitude  suited  her  thoughts  and 
they  were  with  Mr.  Carrington.  Her  position  was 
for  a long  time  immovable  ; but  she  rose  up  at  last 
and  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  far  as  the 
limited  space  in  her  room  would  allow  her,  she 
muttered  her  thoughts  aloud — “ I know  there  is 
something  wrong  ; I have  watched  it  coming  slowly 
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but  surely  on  him  ; the  silver  threads  amongst  his 
hair,  and  the  deep  hard  lines  on  his  forehead,  are 
not  the  work  of  time.  They  tell  a tale  of  sleepless 
nights,  wishing  for  the  morning  sun,  and  of  restless 
days  striving  against  fate  and  wishing  for  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  They  tell  a tale  of  hidden 
misery  down  in  his  heart,  which  must  be  covered 
up  from  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men,  who  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity.  The  strange  dream 
I had  last  night  haunts  me  to-day,  as  the  same 
dream  haunted  me  for  many  days  once  before ; but 
let  me  not  think  of  that  dark  time  when  my  poor 
brain  was  crushed  by  the  sin  of  others,  and  made 
as  a feather  blown  upon  by  every  wind.” 

She  stopped  suddenly  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  as  though  trying 
to  recollect  something,  then  she  went  to  an  ancient 
looking  bureau  full  of  little  curiously-carved  drawers, 
and  took  from  it  a rather  bulky  manuscript.  It 
was  closely-written,  and  although  the  paper  was 
yellow  with  age,  the  writing  was  very  distinct. 
She  sat  down  in  her  easy  chair  again,  and  placed 

the  MS.  on  the  table,  and  for  some  moments  she 
wept  bitter  tears. 

The  very  few  friends  of  this  singular  woman 
would  never  have  believed  in  the  strong  emotion 
she  exhibited  at  the  sight  of  the  old  yellow  papers. 
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They  seemed  to  call  up  feelings  from  the  very 
bottom  of  her  heart,  and  which  had  laid  hidden 
away  for  years. 

“ Would  anyone  think,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“ how  long  a time  has  elapsed  since  I first  thought 
of  writing  down  my  strange  dream.  It  came  to 
me  again  last  night,  and  the  recollection  of  it  has 
wrung  tears  from  me  which  I thought  were  dried 
up  for  ever.” 

She  took  the  MS.  in  her  hands,  and  turning 
over  the  first  page,  read  as  follows  : It  was  headed 

MYRA’S  DREAM. 

“ I could  not  resist  the  vision ; something 
more  powerful  than  my  own  will  attracted  me 
towards  the  beautiful  girl  clothed  in  pure  white, 
with  long  shining  hair  coiling  round  and  round  in 
thick  curls,  until  they  rested  on  the  back  of  the 
black  horse  she  was  riding. 

“ I was  passing,  in  my  dream,  a ruined  wind- 
mill, and  trying  to  cross  over  a shallow  stream  of 
water,  by  means  of  a broken  bridge,  and  as  I stood 
gazing  at  the  torn  sails  of  the  mill,  which  were 
flapping  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and  listening  to  the 
low  melancholy  sound  of  the  water,  as  it  rose  and 
fell  over  the  stones,  the  horse  and  its  rider  appeared 
suddenly  before  me.  1 thought  they  must  have 
come  up  from  the  ground,  and  I shrank  back  in 
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terror  from  them;  but  the  girl  lifted  her  beautiful 
white  hands,  and  smilingly  beckoned  me  to  follow 
her.  My  fears  instantly  vanished,  and  I went  up 
close  to  her  horse’s  hoofs,  but  without  speaking  a 
word  she  led  me  through  a narrow  lane,  with  thick 
high  hedges  on  each  side — so  high  that  the  branche  s 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  met  together  in  their  wild 
luxuriance,  and  formed  a natural  canopy  over  our 
heads,  and  after  passing  through  the  lane,  I saw  in 
front  of  me  an  upward  pathway,  skirted  on  one  side 
by  a forest  of  tall  hr  trees,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
wild  moorlands,  desolate  and  uncultivated,  stretch- 
ing far  away  before  me  in  a monotonous  sameness, 
which  at  last  became  very  wearying.  We  travelled 
many  miles  in  unbroken  silence,  always  going 
upwards  towards  a very  high  mountain,  which 
appeared  a long,  long  distance  off.  I looked 
around  me  for  some  friendly  bye-path  into  which  I 
could  run  and  hide  myself  from  the  girl  riding  her 
black  horse  with  such  easy  grace ; but  she  looked 
back  as  though  she  knew  my  intentions,  and  every 
nerve  throughout  my  body  quivered  with  horror  at 
the  change  in  her  countenance  ; and,  in  an  instant, 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me  that  I was  in 
the  power  of  a fiend,  sent  from  the  confines  of  hell. 
We  travelled  on  until  my  feet  became  lacerated  and 
bleeding  by  the  thorns  which  grew  thickly  on  our 
path,  but  no  heed  was  taken  of  my  sufferings.  I 
tried  to  shriek  for  mercy,  and  I found  the  power  of 


speech  taken  from  me.  I lifted  up  my  bare  arms 
in  the  hope  that  the  long  red  lines  of  torn  flesh 
would  plead  for  me  ; but  they  evoked  a ringing 
laugh  of  fiendish  scorn.” 

“ At  last  nature  became  exhausted,  and  then  I 
sank  fainting  at  the  door  of  a little  cottage  I had 
not  seen  before.  I felt  myself  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  lovely  beings,  dressed  like  my  guide,  in 
pure  white,  and  with  the  same  long  shining  hair 
falling,  in  a rich  mass,  down  to  their  feet,  but  I was 
unable  to  distinguish  whether  they  were  human  or 
spiritual.  They  carried  me  into  the  house,  and 
bathed  my  wounds  with  cold  water.  Some  wine 
was  given  me  to  drink  out  of  a deep,  peculiar 
shaped  glass,  in  which  I fancied  I saw  the  faces  of 
friends  long  since  dead,  who  greeted  me  with  the 
sounds  of  mocking  laughter,  and  we  went  toiling 
on  our  wearisome  journey.  I don’t  know  how  far 
we  travelled.  Years  and  years  seemed  to  have 
passed  away ; and  still  the  spirit  girl  drew  me 
onwards.  We  had  long  left  the  dark  forests,  and 
the  wild  moorlands,  and  our  way  lay  through  fields 
of  bright,  golden-headed  corn,  ready  for  the  reaper. 
Beautiful  flowers  grew  in  our  path,  instead  of  the 
prickly  thorns,  and  they  sent  out  a rich  perfume, 
which  made  me  forget  my  weariness  and  the  torture 
I had  endured.  All  at  once  the  ground  trembled 
beneath  my  feet.  I looked  down  and  saw  a deep 


dark  pit,  too  deep  and  dark  for  me  to  fathom,  and 
from  it  came  the  noise  of  a diabolical  revelry  ; a 
thin  band,  of  what  appeared  to  be  white  ribbon, 
stretched  across  it,  and,  although  it  was  apparently 
too  weak  to  bear  a sparrow’s  weight,  the  same 
power  which  compelled  me  to  follow  the  mysterious 
girl  and  her  black  steed,  and  which  deprived  me  of 
any  will  of  my  own,  made  me  trust  myself  upon  it, 
and  I was  carried  safely  across. 

“ The  mountain,  which  had  been  in  front  of  us 
since  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  was  now 
close  upon  us.  A short  steep  walk  brought  us  to 
the  top.  I felt  giddy  and  breathless  with  our  last 
rapid  up-hill  walk  ; but,  after  a moment  I recovered, 
and  found  myself  alone.  The  strange  horse  and 
its  rider  vanished,  whether  into  the  ground  at  my 
feet,  or  into  the  mid-air  above  me,  I could  not  tell. 
I only  knew  they  left  me  gazing  on  a scene  I shall 
never  forget. 

“It  was  a broad  sea  of  liquid  fire,  burning  with 
a fierce  bright  heat,  and  with  high  waves  of  many 
colours  rolling  one  upon  another,  and  breaking 
noiselessly  on  the  shore.  The  warm  atmosphere 
comforted  and  soothed  me,  and  I felt  as  though  I 
could  live  in  it  for  ever ; but  not  a sound  disturbed 
the  awful  quietness  of  that  grand  mass  of  moving 
flame,  as  it  reached  out  for  miles  and  miles  on 
every  side  of  me.  I threw  myself  down,  with  my 
face  to  the  ground,  and  then  I awoke.” 
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Here  the  manuscript  ended.  She  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  again  paced  the  room  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  her  arms  folded  together  across  her 
chest,  and  her  whole  thoughts  centred  in  the  world 
within  her. 

“ They  told  me  I was  mad  when  these  words 
were  written,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  raving 
of  a maddened  brain,  and,  perhaps,  in  saying  so, 
they  were  not  far  from  the  truth  ; but  I‘  can  well 
remember  how  after  my  dream  every  drop  of  the 
warm  blood  in  my  heart  was  changed  to  bitterness, 
and  I became  the  wretched  outcast  that  I am  now, 
and,  after  all  these  years,  when  the  same  dream 
returns  again,  scene  by  scene,  exactly  as  in  the 
dream  of  the  past.  What  can  it  be  but  the  fore- 
shadow of  evil — and  not  the  raving  of  a maddened 
brain  ? but  cursed  as  my  whole  life  has  been  by  the 
sin  of  others,  and  scorned  and  insulted  by  the 

people  around  me,  and  without  any  faith  in  human 

> 

friendship,  any  feeling  of  human  love,  I would  fain 
do  something  to  prevent  evil  falling  on  the  head  of 
that  proud  merchant’s  niece.”  She  said,  as  she 
nervously  tied  and  untied  the  great  thick  cord  and 
tassels  which  bound  her  dressing-gown  at  the  waist, 
“ I must  wait  and  watch,  and  see  what  sin  and 
wickedness  will  be  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  bright,  and  trace  the  hideous  trail  of 
the  serpent  which  I can  see  following  the  great 
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man’s  footsteps,  as  it  follows  us  all  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.” 

After  a few  more  bitter  thoughts,  expressed  in 
her  usual  incoherent  manner,  she  threw  herself  into 
her  easy  chair  again,  and  indulged  in  a long  silent 
reverie,  which  lasted  until  the  deepening  twilight 
reminded  her  the  day  was  over  and  it  was  time  for 
rest. 


a clear  white  muslin  dress,  and  a pretty  blue 


and  white  bonnet,  Ellen  looked  lovely,  as  she 


stood  chatting-  with  her  aunt,  who  was  packing  into 
a small  basket  some  useful  necessaries,  which  she 
always  carried  with  her  when  going  her  usual 
rounds  of  visiting  amongst  the  poor. 

“You  must  not  remain  too  long  in  any  house 
where  there  is  sickness,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs. 
Carrington. 

“ I will  promise  not  to  run  any  unnecessary 
risk,”  she  replied,  smiling  at  her  aunt’s  caution. 

The  sound  of  a well-known  footstep  in  the  hall 
brought  a beautiful  blush  to  her  cheek,  and  before 
the  words  “ Here  is  Harry”  had  escaped  her,  she  was 
clasped  round  the  waist  and  kissed  many  times  over 
by  her  lover. 

“ I need  not  enquire  where  you  are  going  this 
morning,  as  I can  see  your  good  intentions  in  the 
basket  before  me,”  he  said,  after  warmly  shaking 
hands  with  Mrs.  Carrington,  who  regarded  the 
young  man  with  considerate  favour. 

“ I only  wish  we  had  a few  more  with  your 
fearless  energy  to  contend  against  the  poverty  and 
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sickness  surrounding  us  ; it  is  getting  something 
too  fearful  to  contemplate.” 

“ I have  very  little  patience  with  those  people 
who  have  run  away  from  the  town,  with  the  mis- 
taken and  selfish  idea  of  taking  care  of  their  own 
lives,  and  not  giving  a thought  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  who  are  unable  to  procure  anything  for 
themselves  ; it  displays  great  want  of  feeling,  and 
want  of  faith.” 

“ I quite  agree  with  you  that,  if  the  people 
had  more  confidence  and  faith  in  themselves,  they 
would  subdue  that  panic-stricken  feeling,  which  I 
am  satisfied  is  in  many  cases  the  forerunner  of  the 
disease  itself,”  remarked  Mrs.  Carrington. 

“ I believe  some  of  the  better  classes,  who  are 
compelled  to  remain  in  town,  are  in  a most  abject 
state  of  pitiable  terror,”  said  Ellen,  smiling  at  the 
thoughts  rising  up  in  her  mind. 

“ I know  several  of  our  intimate  acquaintances 
who  have  not  only  barricaded  their  houses,  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  but  they  subject  everything  which 
must  of  necessity  pass  the  boundaries  to  a suffocating 
cloud  of  fumigating  vapour.  There  is  a tender 
pathos  blended  with  something  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme  nervousness  of  these  people.  They  run 
after  every  nostrum  advertised  by  ignorant  quacks, 
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and  worry  the  doctors  night  and  day,  when  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  them.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Carrington, 
“ you  must  acknowledge  that  in  taking  these 
necessary,  or,  as  you  seem  to  think,  unnecessary 
precautions,  they  are  only  implicitly  following  the 
instructions  of  the  recently-established  Board  of 
Health.” 

“ That  is  right  enough,  aunty  dear,”  Ellen 
replied,  “ but  as  in  the  case  of  our  opposite  neigh- 
bours, when  the  cholera  actually  appeared  in  the 
house,  there  was  nothing  ready,  notwithstanding 
their  excessive  precautions.  The  patent  bath, 
which  was  expected  to  perform  such  wonderful 
cures,  wanted  a screw  somewhere,  and  it  was 
rendered  useless  without  it.  The  hre,  which  had 
been  kept  burning  night  and  day  for  the  purpose  of 
making  blankets  hot,  was  for  once  suffered  to  go 
out,  and,  as  usual  in  an  emergency,  something 
went  wrong  with  the  water-pipes,  and  not  a drop 
of  either  hot  or  cold  water  could  be  had.  The 
servants  frightened  out  of  their  wits  ran  away  ; the 
housemaid  went  first  and  then  the  cook,  leaving 
everything  behind  them  in  a state  of  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  assistance 
was  so  great  it  seemed  impossible  to  persuade  any 
one  to  enter  the  house,”  “ Until  my  little  good 
Samaritan  found  out  their  distress,”  said  Mr.  Walker, 
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putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  seating  her  on 
the  couch  beside  him. 

“ I do  not  know  what  they  would  have  done, 
if  Ellen  had  not  sought  out  a nurse  and  sent  her  to 
them,”  remarked  Mrs.  Carrington,  as  she  tried  to 
squeeze  into  the  well-filled  basket  a small  packet  of 
butter-scotch  for  the  benefit  of  some  children. 

“ I am  glad  I do  not  feel  that  intense  horror 
of  the  cholera,  which  so  many  people  cannot  over- 
come,” said  the  young  curate  earnestly. 

“ I saw  a beautiful  little  child  die  last  night  in 
all  the  agony  of  this  dreadful  plague,  and  the  poor 
mother’s  anguish  as  she  pleaded  for  the  infant’s 
life,  watched  its  convulsive  struggles,  and  saw  the 
little  tender  limbs  twisted  out  of  shape  by  the  cruel 
cramp,  was  most  painful  to  witness.  I think  I never 
felt  more  thankful  for  the  power  given  me  over  my 
own  fears  than  when  I helped — as  well  as  I could — 
this  helpless  little  child  in  its  dying  struggles,  and 
a.s  it  sighed  out  its  last  breath  in  my  arms,  I could 
not  avoid  feeling  thankful  that  all  its  sufferings  were 
over.  From  this  death-bed  scene  I went  to  another — 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  that  the  human  mind  can 
conceive — that  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  who  reeled 
home  from  the  gin-shop  to  live  but  one  short  hour, 
for  death  makes  quick  work  of  such  cases  as  these. 
He  knew  his  fate,  and  the  knowledge  sobered  him 
more  than  anything  else  had  ever  done  in  his  long 
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life  of  drunken  imbecility.  The  awful  terror  of  the 
man  as  he  saw  another  world  before  him,  and  the 
fearful  shrinking  from  the  stern  reality  of  his  doom, 
taught  such  a lesson  as  I trust  in  God  few  of  us  can 
ever  learn.” 

“ Was  there  no  time  allowed  for  repentance?” 
enquired  Ellen,  as  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

“ I don’t  think  he  had  any  thought  of  repent- 
ance,” replied  the  young  man.  “ His  fearful 
curses  and  shrieks,  as  he  writhed  about  in  extreme 
torture,  gave  me  the  idea  that  he  was  past  repent- 
ance, and  as  the  last  moment  of  his  life  came  so 
quickly  I could  only  pray  that  God  would  be 
merciful  to  him.” 

“I  believe,”  said  Ellen,  as  she  listened  with 
feeling  interest  to  the  words  of  her  lover,  “ that  in 
most  cases  the  sufferers  retain  their  senses  to  the 
last,  and  if  he  did  so,  and  he  could  hear  your 
prayers,  they  must  have  been  some  consolation  to 
him.” 

“ Let  us  hope  it  was  so,”  he  answered  earnestly. 

“ I can  perfectly  understand,  from  what  you 
say,  that  you  have  been  up  all  night,  and  you 
require  both  rest  and  refreshment,”  said  Mrs. 
Carrington,  in  the  kind,  motherly  tone  which  was 
habitual  to  her,  “ Don’t  forget  there  is  a duty  due 


to  yourself,  for  where  there  are  so  few  workers  we 
can  ill  spare  one  of  them.” 

“ I have  had  five  hours’  sound  sleep  and  a good 
breakfast  afterwards,  which  is  more  than  I can 
afford  myself  every  day,”  he  replied,  smiling.  “ i 
wish  I could  infuse  some  of  the  holy  zeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  into  a few  more  of  our  own 
clergy.  I feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  some  of  them, 
who  constantly  make  the  fear  of  bringing  the  in- 
fection into  their  own  houses  a paltry  excuse  for 
utterly  neglecting  the  piteous  cry  for  help  raised  on 
all  sides  of  them.” 

“The  Catholic  priests  have  no  family  ties  to 
bind  them  ; they  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
O'ood  work  they  have  undertaken,  said  Mis. 
Carrington,  “ So  don’t  be  too  hard  on  your  brother 
clergymen  allowing  the  natural  feelings  ol  the 
father  and  husband  to  influence  them. 

“ I don’t  wish  to  be  hard  upon  them,  if  they 
would  only  pay  a visit  now  and  then;  but  the 
answer  I received  this  morning,  in  leply  to  a most 
earnest  request  for  help  was  this.”  The  young 
curate  took  a note  from  between  the  leaves  of  his 
pocket-book,  and,  in  a voice  which  shewed  how 
much  he  was  hurt,  read— “ I can  do  nothing  in  the 
dreadful  emergency;  but  I will  pray  for  them  in 
private  and  in  my  church.” 
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“ I have  not  patience  to  read  on  to  the  end,” 
he  said,  re-folding  the  note  again.  “ We  want 
something  more  practical  than  prayers  where  there 
is  bitter,  squalid,  wretched  poverty,  as  well  as 
sickness,  and  where  the  wolf  is  not  only  at  the  door, 
but  sitting  grim  and  savage  by  the  fireside.  I 
turned  to  Father  Holden  for  help,  and  re-nursed 
into  life  again  the  fluttering  pulse  of  a man  with  a 
large  family  depending  on  him,  and  who  would 
have  been  to-day  one  of  the  dead  ; but  let  us  talk 
of  something  pleasanter.” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  a quiet  drive  for  a few 
hours  in  the  cool  of  evening.  I think  there  will  be 
no  disappointment  this  time.” 

“Iam  very  glad  to  hear  you  make  the  pro- 
posal,” said  Mrs.  Carrington. 

“You  are  both  so  much  absorbed  with  your 
self-imposed  duties,  you  hardly  ever  think  how  the 
fresh  country  air  and  a sight  of  the  green  fields 
could  put  new  life  into  you.” 

“ And  as  1 am  getting  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Catholic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,”  remarked 
Ellen,  “ I care  very  little  about  gratifying  a desire 
which  will  only  benefit  myself.” 

“ And  as  you  have  a growing  partiality  for 
Catholic  doctrines,  which  I hope  will  not  lead  you 
very  far  wrong,”  said  her  lover,  “let  me  remind 
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you  that  obedience  is  as  much  a virtue,  and  perhaps 
more,  than  self-sacrifire,  especially  in  a lady  to  whom 
the  word  “obey”  often  forms  an  insurmountable 
difficulty.” 

“ I don’t  think  the  strength  of  my  obedience 
has  ever  been  put  to  the  test.”  said  Ellen  laughing, 
“ because  it  always  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to 
make  others  happy.” 

“ Then  I am  sure  you  will  be  in  readiness  for 
a drive  this  evening,”  he  answered,  “ and  give  up 
any  other  engagement,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  all  who  love  you.  The  fresh  air  will 
bring  back  some  of  your  lost  roses.” 

“ I will  make  the  promise  to  obey  very  willing- 
ly,” she  replied,  with  a glow  of  pleasure  sparkling 
in  her  beautiful  bright  eyes,  as  she  turned  to  look 
at  her  lover,  “ and  what  is  more  I will  keep  it 
unless  something  very  serious  occurs  to  prevent 
me,  and  I think,  aunt,  you  had  better  go  with  us.” 

“ No,  my  dear,  your  conversation  will  be  so 
much  more  interesting  without  the  company  of  an 
old  woman  like  me,”  said  her  aunt,  “although  I 
sometimes  feel  that  I should  be  glad  to  go  any 
where  beyond  the  heavy  sound  of  the  constantly 
tolling  bell.” 

“I  wish  the  authorities  would  discontinue  it,” 
said  the  young  curate,  “ the  people  are  kept  in  a 
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continual  state  of  fear  and  excitement  by  it,  and  in 
these  days  it  serves  no  good  purpose  whatever.” 

“ I used  to  like  listening  to  it  when  we  only 
heard  it  very  rarely,”  said  Ellen,  “ the  impressive 
tones  carried  my  thoughts  back  to  by-gone  ages, 
when  at  its  sound  every  knee  bent  in  prayer  for  the 
soul  taking  its  flight  from  earth.”  And  now,  wrhen 
I hear  it  so  frequently,  I ask  myself — What  are  the 
ties  which  bind  us  so  closely  to  the  world  and  are 
so  easily  broken  ? ” 

“ You  must  not  let  your  thoughts  wander  on 
such  gloomy  subjects,  my  dear,”  her  lover  said,  as 
he  glanced  at  the  time-piece  on  the  mantel  shelf. 
“ My  one  short  hour  of  indulgence  is  over,  and  I 
have  many  people  to  see  before  the  evening ; 
therefore,  unless  you  are  going  my  way,  I must 
say  good-bye.” 

“ I am  going  your  way,  if  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  my  immense  umbrella  and  basket,”  said  Ellen, 
looking  up  at  him  and  smiling. 

For  an  answer,  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Carrington,  who  again  kindly  cautioned  as  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  every  care  of  himself,  and  then 
he  took  up  the  rather  heavy  basket,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  it  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  large 
silk  umbrella  proved  a valuable  protection  from  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  for  them  both. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

“£vffO,  it  is  not  paid.”  These  were  the  words 
flashed  through  the  telegraph  wire,  from 
a bank  in  London,  to  Mr.  Carrington. 

The  prisoner  standing  in  the  dock,  with  every 
nerve  quivering  with  excitement,  waiting  for  the 
sentence,  which  his  eyes  and  ears  are  strained  to 
catch  as  it  falls  word  by  word  from  the  lips  of  the 
judge,  would  not  feel  the  intense  agony  of  suspense 
more  keenly  than  Mr.  Carrington  felt  it,  as  he 
waited  for  upwards  of  two  hours  before  he  received 
the  reply  in  answer  to  his  own  telegram. 

The  short,  clear,  and  unmistakeable  sentence 
glittered  before  him  as  he  read  it  many  times  over, 
in  the  false  hope  that  he  could  find  out  a different 
meaning  to  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  ; but  as 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  hope  and  looking 
at  it  in  its  true  practical  light,  which  meant  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  ruin  to  the  great  man,  forced 
itself  upon  him,  he  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  at  once. 

For  some  days,  or  perhaps  a week  previously, 
dark,  disagreeable  rumours  were  spreading  about, 
coupling  his  name  with  that  of  a large  speculating 
stock-broker,  of  doubtful  reputation,  who  had  only 
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just  failed  for  a fabulous  amount,  leaving  his 
unlucky  creditors  to  mourn  over  the  paltry  sixpence 
in  the  pound,  which  was  quite  as  much  as  they  were 
ever  likely  to  get. 

As  soon  as  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  shock  which  the  telegram  had  given  him,  for, 
although  it  was  expected,  it  came  like  a thunder- 
clap at  last,  he  bathed  his  face  in  cold  water — 
taking  up  the  water  in  both  hands  and  pouring  it 
over  his  forehead  ; it  not  only  refreshed  him,  but  it 
helped  him  to  gather  up  his  scattered  ideas,  and 
then  he  hurried  away  to  London,  and  sought  out 
the  den  of  his  old,  hunch-backed  friend,  Mr.  Streeter, 
who  was  a notorious  money-lender  and  bill  dis- 
counter in  the  city. 

It  was  past  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  where  he 
tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  some  sleep  before 
the  hour  for  business.  The  thoughts  within  his 
busy,  excited  brain  would  not  let  his  eyelids  close, 
and  as  hour  after  hour  dragged  slowly  away,  he 
lived  every  action  of  his  life  over  again.  At  last, 
when  he  had  just  sunk  into  a restless  slumber,  a 
chambermaid  knocked  at  the  door  and  informed 
him  it  was  nine  o’clock,  the  time  at  which  he 
requested  to  be  called.  He  hurried  through  the 
work  of  his  toilet,  and  then  went  downstairs  to  the 
coffee-room.  The  morning  papers  had  just  come 
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in,  and  were  placed  before  him  by  an  attentive 
waiter.  He  took  one  of  them  up  with  a trembling 
hand,  and  almost  breathless  anxiety,  fearing  that 
something  had  been  discovered  which  would  cause 
his  name  to  appear  in  great  black  and  white  letters, 
with  a startling  announcement,  followed  by  the 
sensational  paragraph  of  a penny-a-liner.  But  his 
fears  were  groundless ; a great  part  of  the  paper 
was  filled  with  the  bankruptcy  of  his  friend,  and  the 
lamentable  distress  which  would  follow  in  its  train  ; 
but  not  a word  about  himself — not  even  a suspicious 
allusion  to  any  one  of  the  transactions  which  had 
taken  place  between  them  ; and  for  this  he  felt  only 
too  thankful.  It  eased  his  mind  from  one  of  the 
great  weights  on  it,  and  gave  him  a little  time  for 
thought  and  action. 

He  ate  the  breakfast  prepared  for  him  with  the 
best  appetite  he  could,  knowing  the  tax  upon  his 
strength  that  the  day  would  demand,  and  then  he 
drove  to  the  place  of  business  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Streeter. 

It  was  a small,  dingy  office,  hidden  away  from 
s ight — as  though  ashamed  of  itself — up  a narrow 
court,  leading  from  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares, 
not  far  from  Temple  Bar. 

Mr.  Streeter  held  out  his  long,  bony  fingers  to 
the  merchant  and  greeted  him  with  one  of  his 
hideous  smiles.  He  drew  an  old  arm-chair,  with 
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the  hair-seating  torn  of f in  many  places,  close  to 
the  one  he  occupied  himself,  and  the  two  men  sat 
together  for  a long  time  engaged  in  deep,  absorbing 
conversation. 

“ You  tell  me  you  expect  bills  to  the  amount 
of  seventy  thousand  pounds  will  be  dishonoured, 
and  that  they  are  accommodation  bills,  accepted  by 
you.  Have  you  nothing  to  take  them  up  with 
yourself?  ” said  the  money-lender. 

I have  scarcely  a thousand  pounds  in  ready 
cash,  and  I have  mortgaged  and  drawn  money  on 
dock  warrants  for  everything  I possess,”  replied 
Mr.  Carrington,  feeling,  in  his  bitter  humiliation, 

that  it  was  better  to  speak  the  truth  to  the  man 
before  him. 

“ You  lost  a large  sum  by  Brentford  & Co., 
did  you  not  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; about  ten  thousand  pounds.’ ’ 

“ How  came  you  to  trust  them  to  such  an 
extent?  ” enquired  Mr.  Streeter,  giving  a low  whistle 
when  he  heard  the  amount  named. 

“Simply  because  other  people  trusted  them, 
and  my  bankers  assured  me  they  were  safe,” 
replied  Mr.  Carrington. 

“ ffyou  knew  as  much  about  bankers  as  I do, 
you  would  never  take  their  word  for  the  safety  of 


any  man  ; they  wouM  recommend  the  devil  him- 
self, if  they  could  shift  a load  of  debt  from  their 
own  shoulders  on  to  some  one  else’s.” 

•‘Well,”  said  Mr.  Carrington,  slowly,  “I 
believe  you  are  right.  I have  thought  so  myself 

lately.” 

“You  want  to  meet  these  bills  yourself,  as 
they  become  due,  and  save  your  credit,  continued 
the  old  man,  without  noticing  Mr.  Carringtons 
remarks.  “Why  don’t  you  apply  to  your  bankers  ? 

“ Because  I have  no  tangible  security  to  offer 
them,  and  I am  most  anxious  to  keep  my  true 
position  a secret.” 

« And,  therefore,  like  many  others,  driven  to 
extremity,  you  come  to  me,”  said  the  old  man, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  and  laughing,  as  thoug 
he  enjoyed  torturing  the  fish  on  his  hook. 

The  merchant  made  no  reply.  He  knew  his 
position  was  desperate,  and  the  money-lender's 
help  was  as  the  life-boat  to  a drowning  man.  He, 
therefore,  curbed  down  his  rising  anger,  and  su 
mined  quietly  to  any  further  questions. 

“If  you  can  give  no  security  to  your  bankers, 
what  can  you  offer  me,  if  I were  disposed  to  help 
you?  ” said  Mr.  Streeter. 

« My  name  is  yet  untarnished,”  replied  Mr. 
Carrington,  looking  steadily  at  the  old  man  ; and, 
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as  I told  you  in  Hull,  I will  make  over  to  you  one- 
half  the  profits  of  my  business.  You  shall  have 
free  access  to  my  books  and  see  everything-  for 
yourself,  and  I will  also  insure  my  life  for  the 
amount  you  advance,  giving  you  possession  of  the 
policy.” 

“ There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  effecting  an 
insurance  just  now,  when  men’s  lives  are  not  worth 
an  hour’s  purchase,  while  this  disease  rages  all  over 
the  country  ? said  the  money-lender,  showing  his 
long  white  teeth. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  unable  to  give  any  reply 
to  this  last  question.  He  felt  the  truth  of  it,  and 
there  was  not  a word  said  by  either  of  the  men  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  The  time  seemed  much 
longer  to  the  unfortunate  merchant,  whose  suspense 
and  anxiety  was  fast  becoming  almost  unbearable. 
He  began  to  feel  very  sick  and  weary,  and  just  in 
the  miserable  mood  to  agree  to  any  terms  the  old 
man  might  submit  to  him,  providing  he  was  released 
from  his  very  difficult  position. 

“ I told  you  I had  a plan  to  propose,  about 
which  you  must  not  demur,”  said  Mr.  Streeter, 
watching  his  victim  very  closely,  and  hesitating  for 
a little  while  before  he  spoke  again. 

“ What  age  is  your  niece?”  he  asked  very 
abruptly,  with  the  shifty  look  of  a man  who  wants 
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confidence  in  himself.  The  question  was  repeated 
again,  and  this  time  more  steadily,  before  Mr. 
Carrington  could  recover  from  the  surprise  it  caused 
him. 

“ What  age  is  your  niece  ? ” he  asked  for  the 
th'rd  time,  using  the  same  words  and  fixing  his 
glittering  eyes  on  the  merchant,  with  an  almost 
mesmeric  power,  as  he  waited  quietly  for  an  answer. 

“ What  has  the  age  of  my  niece  to  do  with  the 
business  which  brings  me  heie?”  replied  Mr. 
Carrington,  recovering  himself  with  a strong  effort* 
and  trying  to  conceal  the  indignant  astonishment 
which  the  question  caused  him.  Mr.  Streeter  heard 
the  question  without  making  any  reply.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Mr.  Carrington’s  face,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  he  asked,  “ What  is  the  age  of  your 
neice  r 

“Nineteen  years,”  answered  Mr.  Carrington, 
as  though  he  was  spell-bound  and  had  lost  all  con- 
trol over  himself. 

“ If  anything  happens  to  her — that  is  to  say, 
in  case  of  her  death,  you  will  inherit  her  money.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  her  fortune  is  somewhere  about  sixty 
thousand  pounds,”  said  the  old  man,  turning  his 
eyes  in  another  direction,  and  looking  out  of  the 
dirty  window  opposite. 
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“ You  seem  to  have  obtained  a very  unfair 
insight  into  the  private  affairs  of  my  niece,”  said 
Mr.  Carrington,  feeling  the  power  of  his  mind 
return  when  the  old  money-lender  looked  away 
from  him.  “ You  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  her  or  her  fortune.” 

“ You  are  extremely  cautious,  all  at  once,  my 
dear  sir,”  said  Mr.  Streeter,  laughing  in  away  that 
grated  very  harshly  on  the  irritated  nerves  of  his 
companion.  “ Situated  as  I am  I have  no  necessity 
to  go  far  out  of  my  way  to  ascertain  the  private 
aflairs  of  any  one  who  may  become  a client  of  mine.” 

Then  let  us  leave  my  niece  out  of  the  question, 
for  it  you  have  no  other  advice  to  offer  me  than 
making  ducks  and  drakes  of  her  money,  I must 
wish  you  good  morning.  I have  already  wasted 
too  much  time  here.” 

“ You  have  no  power  over  your  niece’s  fortune 
while  she  lives,”  said  Mr.  Streeter,  “therefore  you 
cannot  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it.”  He  laid  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  words,  “ while  she  lives,” 
but  it  failed  to  attract  the  expected  attention,  “and 
as  my  time  is  as  precious  as  your  own,”  he  continued, 
after  a pause,  “it  will  not  pay  me  to  waste  it  in 
useless  enquiries.” 

“ Then  let  us  come  to  the  point  at  once,”  said 
Mr.  Carrington,  beginning  to  think  that  his  old 
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friend  had  some  matrimonial  designs  in  favour  of 
himself,  or  someone  belonging  to  him,  on  Ellen 
and  her  fortune,  and  feeling  intensely  disgusted  at 
the  idea  of  such  a proposal. 

“ I want  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  this  day 
week,  and  I will  pay  you  well  for  the  accommodation. 

There  was  a little  black  book  lying  on  the 
table  unnoticed,  which  Mr.  Carrington  took  up  in 
his  hand,  without  heeding  what  he  was  doing.  All 
his  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  reply  he  was 
likely  to  receive. 

“That  sounds  like  business,”  said  the  old 
man,  “ If  it  can  only  be  carried  out,  and  there  I 
fancy  will  be  the  difficulty  ; but  I will  be  as  plain 
and  short  in  my  reply  to  you.” 

“ Kill  your  niece  ; your  friends  will  blame  the 
cholera,  and  you  will  be  master  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.” 

“In  a moment  the  deathly  pallor  of  the  mer- 
chant’s face  made  the  old  fiend  think  he  had  fainted; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood  leaning 
his  whole  weight  on  the  back  of  it. 

“ If  you  ever  venture  into  my  office  again  I 
will  shoot  you  and  rid  the  world  of  a viper  who  has 
lived  too  long.” 
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This  was  all  he  could  trust  himself  to  say.  In 
his  excitement  he  put  the  little  black  book  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  old  man’s  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure  as  he  saw  him  do  it,  and  then  he  went 
away  into  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  busy 
city. 

He  wandered  on  for  some  time  like  one  in  a 
dream,  many  people  turning  round  to  stare  at  the 
pale,  haggard-looking  man,  who  blundered  up 
against  them  without  appearing  to  know  where  he 
was  going.  At  last  the  welcome  voice  of  a friend 
roused  him,  and  he  was  led  like  a little  child  to  an 
hotel  close  at  hand. 

When  Mr.  Carrington  had  gone  and  the  old 
money-lender  thought  himself  safe  from  any  further 
interruption,  he  securely  locked  the  door  and  in- 
dulged in  a demoniacal  dance  round  his  office. 

“ He  took  it  better  than  I expected,”  he  said, 
as  the  dance  came  to  a sudden  stop  for  want  of 
breath.  “ These  quiet  ones  are  always  the  best  to 
manage,  and  if  I only  give  him  line  enough,  and 
not  be  in  too  great  a hurry,  I shall  land  him  nicely.” 

“ It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  any 
good,”  he  continued,  indulging  in  his  favourite 
habit  of  talking  to  himself  whenever  he  was  alone, 
“and  I shall  net  a good  per  centage  out  of  this 
affair,  if  I play  my  cards  right.  The  cholera  has 
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already  changed  the  prospects  of  some  of  my  clients 
and  put  a few  coins  into  my  purse  without  a shadow 
of  suspicion  resting  anywhere.  There  is  only  one 
little  impediment  between  a man  hunted  to  death 
by  his  creditors  and  a Large  fortune  that  will  make 
him  free  and  happy  again  ; why,  if  he  yields  to  the 
temptation  of  removing  it,  ‘ let  those  who  are 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  him,’  as  Mr 
Carrington  himself  remarked  the  other  day.  The 
little  book  so  innocently  placed  before  him  will  lead 
the  way,  and  I shall  be  much  mistaken  in  the  man 
if  he  does  not  eagerly  follow  it.” 

This  devil’s  duckling  chuckled  in  intense 
delight,  as  he  uttered  his  thoughts  aloud,  and  alter 
drinking  three  or  four  glasses  of  rare  old  wine, 
which  he  kept  for  his  own  especial  use,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  for  hours  enjoyed  the  refreshing  slumber 
such  as  is  often  denied  to  a clear  and  easy  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

^gfOME  iced  sherry  and  soda  water  refreshed  the 
weary-spirited  merchant  as  he  reclined  on  a 
couch  to  think  calmly  over  the  events  of  the  last 
few  hours. 

The  friend  who  found  him  wandering  helplessly 
in  the  street  thought  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather,  and  as  he  led  him  to 
the  hotel  he  advised  him  to  rest  as  long  as  possible 
before  he  ventured  out  again.  But  what  a mockery 
the  word  ‘rest’  was  to  the  man  groping  about  in 
the  blackness  of  his  despair,  without  one  single 
gleam  of  light  to  guide  him  into  safety.  Could  he 
lie  there  quietly  and  see  the  temple  he  had  built  up 
with  the  toil  of  years  come  crashing  down  and  make 
no  effort  to  save  it?  He  was  ready  to  seize  on  any 
chance  however  desperate  to  extricate  the  fortune 
he  had  lost  in  commercial  speculations;  but  the 
idea  of  his  niece’s  death,  or  even  making  any  dis- 
honourable use  of  her  money  or  her  name,  never 
occurred  to  him  until  suggested  by  the  old  money- 
lender, and  as  he  drank  the  cool  refreshing  beverage 
before  him,  and  pondered  over  the  true  position  of 
his  affairs,  he  felt  that  he  could  face  his  own  death 
better  than  the  formidable  array  of  difficulties  risino- 
up  against  him. 
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“ Would  anyone  imagine,”  he  said  to  himself 
with  a bitter  smile,  “ as  I go  along  the  streets,  the 
supposed  master  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  that 
1 am  not  only  penniless  but  I have  earned  for 
myself  and  deserve  a place  in  the  convict’s  cell.” 

The  red  burning  blush  of  shame  rose  to  his 
cheeks,  as  he  muttered  the  last  few  words  aloud, 
but  receding  again  left  him  white  with  fear.  He 
clenched  his  hands  together  and  tried  to  stop  the 
rapid  beating  of  his  heart,  as  the  vision  of  a terrible 
future  started  up  in  front  of  him. 

“ Such  thoughts  as  these  will  drive  me  mad,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “ I will  return  home  at  once.” 

“ He  looked  at  his  small,  richly -jewelled  time- 
piece, and  found  he  could  catch  the  express  for 
Hull  by  driving  quickly  to  the  station,  and  this  he 
accomplished  with  a few  moments  to  spaie. 

The  oft-repeated  truism  that  English  travellers, 
in  whatever  country  they  may  be  travelling,  are 
invariably  silent  and  unsociable  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  journey  from  London  to 
Peterborough. 

Mr.  Carrington  took  his  seat  in  what  he  hoped 
would  prove  an  empty  carriage  ; but  the  other  five 
seats  were  occupied  one  after  another  by  ladies  and 
o-entlemen  who  were  evidently  unacquainted  with 
each  other,  and  who  maintained  an  impenetrable 
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silence.  There  was  not  even  the  customary  look  of 
suspicion  and  curiosity t with  which  strangers 
generally  salute  each  other,  but  a total  indifference, 
which  seemed  to  say  they  were  all  busy  with  their 
own  thoughts.  He  leaned  back  in  the  comfortably 
cushioned  carriage,  trying  to  forget  his  trouble  for 
a time  in  sleep;  but,  although  his  eyelids  closed  in 
obedience  to  his  will,  the  over-excited  brain  could 
not  rest.  He  changed  his  position  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  envying  the  men  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  reaping  the  golden-headed  corn  and  singing, 
as  they  worked,  an  accompaniment  to  the  wild  song 
of  the  birds  in  the  trees  and  hedge-rows  beside 
them  ; but,  clever  financier  as  he  was,  he  could  see 
no  clear  way  out  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  him  : 
They  held  him  down  hard  and  fast,  crushing  him 
in  bitter  humiliation.  The  feeling  of  guilt  pressed 
upon  him  like  a weight  of  lead,  and  prevented  his 
natural  abilities  exerting  themselves. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  upward  career,  when 
he  was  struggling  with  the  fearless  perseverance  of 
his  nature,  he  left  behind  him  a numerous  horde  of 
little,  mean,  jealous  spirits,  who  would  fain  have 
hung  on  to  him  with  the  tenacious  grasp  of  a 
parasite ; but  he  shook  them  off,  leaving  them 
grovelling  beiow  to  envy  his  rapid  rise,  and  only 
too  ready  to  hurl  him  headlong  down  if  he  made 
one  false  step.  He  knew  enough  of  commercial 
life  to  feel  the  bite  of  the  maggot,  which  always 
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feeds  on  prosperity,  and  he  knew  that  if  the  faintest 
whisper  of  his  inability  to  meet  the  bills  coming' 
due  was  heard  amongst  them  they  would  blow  a 
blast  of  rejoicing  which  would  be  heard  at  the 
furthermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Can  any  judge  of  our  weak  human  nature 
blame  this  man — driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances into  an  ugly  corner  — for  anything  he  might 
do  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  a public  confession 
and  scandal  ? If  so,  let  these  words  be  once  again 
repeated  and  stamped  in  letters  of  fire  on  every 
beating  heart,  that  those  “ who  are  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone.” 

♦ 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Peterborough,  the 
stoppage  for  refreshments  caused  a change  in  his 
fellow-travellers.  Two  ladies,  who  were  dressed  in 
deep  black,  left  the  compartment,  and  their  seats 
were  immediately  taken  by  an  elderly  lady  and 
gentleman.  They  recognised  the  ladies  as  long- 
lost  friends,  and  as  they  stepped  on  to  the  platform 
there  were  the  usual  exclamations  of  pleasure  and 
surprise  at  seeing  each  other ; but  the  time  allowed 
was  far  too  short  for  conversation  between  people 
who  had  not  met  for  many  months  and  who  had  so 
much  to  say.  They  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the 
formal  enquiry  after  health  and  friends,  and  the 
universal  remarx  about  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather,  before  the  loud  clanging  of  a bell 
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caused  a frantic  rushing  about,  and  the  elderly- 
couple  took  their  seats,  while  a porter  fastened  the 
door,  and  the  train  moved  on  its  way  again. 

What  a pity  Mercy  Milford’s  large  fortune 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  spendthrift  cousin  of 
her's,”  shouted  the  old  gentleman,  in  the  tone  of 
voice  which  people  who  try  to  converse  in  a train 
running  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  are 
obliged  to  use. 

“ She  died  very  recently,  I understand,  of  the 
cholera.  How  shocking  there  should  be  so  many 
deaths,  and  amongst  some  of  our  best  families,” 
said  the  old  lady,  trying  to  speak  a great  deal  louder 
than  was  at  all  natural  to  her. 

“Yes,”  the  old  gentleman  again  shouted, 
“ and  her  money  will  just  pay  her  cousin’s  gambling 
debts  and  save  him  for  a time  at  least  from  a forced 
residence  on  the  continent.  The  lady  shook  her 
head,  and  then  tried  to  settle  herself  more  com- 
fortably. The  conversation  could  not  be  carried 
on  in  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  noise 
of  the  flying  train  ; but  it  was  sufficient  to  attract 
Mr.  Cairington’s  attention  and  divert  his  thoughts 
from  himself  and  his  troubles  to  deaths  by  cholera 
and  the  old  money-lender’s  office  in  London. 

“ I have  no  business  to  entertain  such  wicked 
visionary  ideas  for  a single  moment,”  he  said  to 
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himself,  as  he  awoke  from  a long  dream-like 
study  on  the  last  stage  of  his  journey,  and  found 
himself  speculating  on  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
him  if  Ellen  should  die.  “ God  forbid,  that  I should 
be  led  on  to  commit,  even  in  thought,  a crime 
which  would  poison  every  minute  of  the  fevv  short 
years  I may  have  to  live.” 

Ele  tried  to  change  the  current  of  his  ideas  by 
counting  the  telegraph-poles  as  the  train  rushed  by 
them,  and  by  calculating  the  length  of  the  next 
field  and  doing  a little  mental  betting  on  the  chance 
of  its  being  a green  field  with  cattle  and  sheep 
quietly  grazing,  or  a field  of  waving  corn,  with  the 
long  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shining  upon  it ; but 
his  thoughts  returned  again  to  the  forbidden 
ground,  and  painted  an  alluring  picture  of  the  good 
sixty  thousand  pounds  would  do  him. 

Had  he  been  alone  he  would  have  gone  down 
on  his  knees  and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from 
temptation  ; but,  as  it  was,  with  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-travellers  upon  him,  he  turned  the  picture 
over  and  over  again  in  his  mind,  and  tried  hard  to 
cast  it  away  from  him  altogether. 

He  loved  his  niece  very  dearly  and  there  was 
no  earthly  sacrifice  he  could  not  have  made  to  save 
her  a single  sorrow ; but  the  hand  of  fate  was  on 
him,  changing  his  natural  feelings  and  guiding  him 
into  unknown  pathways,  where  all  seemed  to  be  in 
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darkness.  It  is  true  he  shrank  tremblingly  from 
the  future  before  him,  and  the  mysterious  instincts 
oi  the  human  mind  can  only  be  judged  by  the  Great 
Judge  of  all  our  infirmities. 

Another  day  had  dawned  and  Mr.  Carrington 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  exhausted,  on  a couch 
in  the  library  of  his  own  house.  The  little  black 
book  which  he  had  unthinkingly  taken  from  Mr. 
Streeter’s  table  was  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him, 
a light  gentle  touch  roused  him  up,  and  he  started 
from  his  recumbent  position,  staring  with  a 
frightened  look  at  his  wife,  who  was  leaning  over 
him,  her  face  pale  with  anxiety. 

“\ou  are  doing  too  much,”  she  said,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  with  her  white 
handkerchief;  “What  necessity  can  there  be  for 
the  toil  and  worry  you  have  gone  through  lately  ? ” 
I have  watched  you  day  by  day,  and,  although  you 
have  tried  to  conceal  from  me  the  truth  that  you 
are  greatly  disturbed  about  something  or  other,  I 
can  see  the  terrible  depression  of  spirits  which  I 
know  you  are  enduring.” 

The  heavy  tears  rose  into  her  eyes  and 
dropped  down  amongst  his  hair,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  around  him  and  wept  freely  on  his  shoulder. 
“ You  know,  very  well,  I never  try  to  force  myself 
into  the  secrets  of  your  business,”  she  said,  when 
she  had  become  somewhat  calmer;  “but  I wish 
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you  would  sometimes  think  and  ask  yourself  to 
what  purpose  are  you  ‘ heaping  up  riches,  when 
you  know  not  who  shall  gather  them.’  ” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  replied  her  husband,  trying 
to  steady  his  voice  as  much  as  possible,  “ I have 
had  some  little  unpleasantness  lately,  but  it  will 
pass  over  and  I shall  be  myself  again.” 

“You  have  returned  from  a long  journey  and 
taken  no  refreshment  ” answered  his  wife.  “Shall 
I ring  for  the  servants  to  prepare  you  some  break- 
fast, or  will  you  come  to  your  bed  and  sleep 
naturally  for  a few  hours  ? ” 

“ I will  go  to  bed,”  he  said,  rising  up  from  his 
couch,  “ and  if  I had  only  as  much  confidence  in 
your  business  ability  as  I have  in  your  love  and 
care  for  me  I would  have  acquainted  you  with  the 
disagreeable  circumstance  which  appears  to  have 
given  you  so  much  cause  for  gloomy  forebodings 
about  me.” 

He  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  little  book 
which  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  It  was  a clever  work 
“ On  the  use  and  abuse  of  poisons,  by  an  Italian.” 
Mr.  Carrington  had  read  it  for  some  few  hours 
before  he  fell  asleep,  and  as  he  put  it  carefully 
under  lock  and  key  his  wife  noticed  how  much  his 
hand  trembled,  but  she  made  no  further  remark. 
“Perhaps,”  she  thought,  “it  will  all  pass  away, 
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and  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  over-work  of 
business. 

1 he  soft  white  rays  of  the  rising  sun  streamed 
through  the  windows,  and  many  of  the  little  wild 
birds  that  found  a home  near  the  din  and  smoke 
and  noise  of  a large  town,  began  their  morning 
song  ; the  insects  and  flowers  woke  up  to  welcome 
another  day,  as  Mr,  Carrington  followed  his  wife 
up-stairs  to  their  bed-room,  thinking  of  her  words — 
“ You  are  heaping  up  riches,  and  you  know  not 
who  will  gather  them.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


^HE  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  had  passed. 


The  prayers  of  a stricken  people  ascended  to 


Heaven,  and  many  were  comforted  and  strengthened 
with  the  feeling  ot  assurance  that  then  piayeis 
would  be  heard  and  answered ; others  drooped  and 
became  dispirited,  and  went  home  again  from  their 
■^gfnplgs  of  worship  to  die  eie  anothei  day  opened 

upon  them. 

The  medical  men,  exhausted  by  the  hard  work 
forced  upon  them,  used  every  means  which  skill 
and  science  could  suggest  to  stop  the  feai  ful  plague, 
but  the  people  died  off  by  hundreds,  and  gicat  deep 
wide  pits  were  dug  in  consecrated  grounds  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  the  very  poor  and  friendless, 
who  were  interred  within  such  a short  time  aftei 
death,  that  many  a tale  of  human  beings  buried 
with  the  warm  life  blood  in  their  veins  will  be 
handed  down  to  future  generations.  It  was  a hot, 
close,  quiet  evening,  not  a cloud  in  the  sky  gave 
promise  of  the  long  wished  loi  rain.  The  an  was 
made  more  oppressive  than  usual  b\  the  powerful 
smell  of  burning  tar,  which  the  authorities  thought 
would  purify  it.  The  streets  were  dull  and  quiet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  now  constant  tolling  of 
the  passing-bell,  warning  people  how  busy  death 
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was  amongst  them,  and  the  melancholy  procession 
of  bearers  carrying  away  the  bodies  to  the  great  pits 
prepared  from  them,  unaccompanied  by  any  mourn- 
ing Iriends  whatever.  All  business  was  suspended; 
the  vessels  in  the  docks  lay  at  their  moorings  with 
their  great  tall  white  masts  standing  up  grim  and 
silent  like  spectres  from  the  spirit  land.  The 
people  went  about  with  fear  stamped  on  their  pale 
faces,  as  they  hurried  out  of  each  other’s  way,  and 
not  a cheerful  note  of  any  kind  made  the  universal 
gloom  brighter  ; but  one  prolonged  wail  of  sorrow 
went  from  every  heart— even  from  the  little  band 
of  helpers  who  had  their  number  diminished  in  this 
great  struggle  between  life  and  death,  without  any 
one  being  willing  to  supply  the  vacant  places. 

Four  days  had  gone  by  since  Mr.  Carrington 
returned  from  London  ; in  three  more,  he  must  be 
provided  with  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  hard 
cash,  and  he  was  at  his  wits’  end  how  to  do  it. 

Had  the  bills  coming  due  been  honest  commer- 
cial transactions,  he  would  have  arranged  for  an 
extension  of  time  and  pleaded  fifty  good  excuses 
for  so  doing ; but  they  were  his  own  manufacture 
and,  branded  with  the  vile  word  ‘forgery,’  they 
must  be  paid  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice.  And  as 
each  day  went  on,  bringing  him  nearer  the  end, 
his  hair  whitened  with  anxiety  and  his  soul  sickened 
within  him.  He  knew  that  when  the  hand  of  time 
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pointed  out  to  him  that  it  had  gone  so  far  and 
would  go  no  further,  he  should  be  driven  to  ex- 
tremities, and  then  he  dared  not  think  any  more. 

It  was  one  of  the  mysterious  chords  of  sym- 
pathy, which  often  conveys  an  impression  from  one 
human  being  to  another  without  any  apparent 
cause,  which  induced  Myra  to  watch,  with  the 
cunning  of  insanity,  the  footsteps  and  actions  of 
Mr.  Carrington.  Something  made  her  suspect  an 
evil  intention  towards  her  niece,  Ellen,  the  only 
being  in  the  world  she  loved  and  would  protect 
with  her  own  life. 

Her  natural  instinct  told  her  that  a great  cloud 
rested  over  Mr.  Carrington’s  head,  which  Ellen’s 
death  would  dispel,  and  she  watched  him  with 
quiet,  stealthy  tread,  as  she  saw  him  studying  for 
hours  together  the  little  black  book  on  poison, 
keeping  her  thoughts  within  her  own  bieast,  but 
closely  watching  his  every  movement ; and  when 
she  saw  him  coming  out  of  a druggist  s shop,  pale 
and  haggard,  starting  nervously  at  the  sound  of 
every  step  behind  him,  her  fears  lose  up  in  wild 
excitement,  and  as  he  reached  his  private  room  in 
his  counting-house  she  was  there  belore  him. 

But  could  they  have  lifted  the  veil  of  the 
future,  what  days  and  nights  and  weeks  of  bitter 
agony  would  have  been  saved,  and  how  he  would 
have  stamped  out  with  kscorn  the  ideas  planted  in 
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his  mind  by  the  money-lender,  which  were  after- 
wards nursed  into  activity  by  himself. 

He  looked  at  Myra  as  she  stood  in  the  centre 
of  his  room  with  the  well-known  light  flashing  in 
her  eyes,  and  his  heart  yearned  towards  her  with 
the  great  yearning  of  a man  who  luoks  around  him 
in  vain  for  human  friendship  in  the  day  of  his  sorest 
need ; but  her  poor  weak  brain  lost  its  short 
strength,  and  she  greeted  him  with  a fit  of  childish 
laughter. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  her,  he 
sat  down  in  his  easy  chair  and  took  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a small  phial  wrapped  in  blue 
paper.  The  sight  of  it  brought  her  to  herself 
again  ; she  rushed  across  the  room,  and  snatching 
it  out  of  his  hand  dashed  it  against  the  fire-place, 
and  it  fell  broken  in  many  pieces  ; and  then  without 
uttering  a single  word  she  left  him. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  most 
oppressive,  Ellen  wandered  about  the  large  and 
elegant  room  with  a vague  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  restlessness,  which  at  last  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  aunt.  “Do  you  feel  well,  my  dear,” 
she  said,  “ I have  been  looking  at  you  several  times 
this  afternoon,  and  I fancy  you  are  not  in  your 
usual  spirits.” 
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“I  can  scarcely  say  how  1 feel,  aunty  dear,” 
she  replied,  “ the  weather  is  so  hot,  and  I am, 
perhaps,  more  tired  than  usual.”  She  sat  down 
upon  a low  ottoman  amongst  the  flowers  in  the  bay 
window,  near  her  embroidery  frame;  but,  after 
putting  in  a few  stitches,  she  rose  up  again,  and 
then  threw  herself  on  a couch  beside  her  aunt, 
resting  her  head  on  the  lady’s  shoulder.  “ I feel 
an  unaccountable  presentiment  and  nervous  appre- 
hension that  something  is  going  to  happen,”  she 
remarked,  in  a plaintive  tone,  very  unusual  with 
her  ; and  to  her  aunt’s  great  surprise  and  alarm 
she  burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Carrington  took  her 
niece’s  hand,  and  found  it  cold  and  clammy,  at  the 
same  time  her  countenance  became  ghastly  white 
and  she  shivered  as  with  intense  cold.  The  bell 
was  instantly  rung,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
servants  she  was  conveyed  to  her  bed. 

In  about  two  hours  afterwards,  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Carrington’s  residence,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
a few  pleasant  hours  in  Ellen’s  company,  he  found 
her  writhing  in  all  the  agony  of  the  prevailing 
disease,  and  every  one  about  her  too  frightened 
and  confused  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  After  the 
first  shock  was  over,  he  recovered  his  calmness, 
and  with  the  gentle  authority  which  was  habitual  to 
him  he  restored  the  household  to  something  like 
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order ; sending  off  two  of  the  servants  in  different 
directions  for  medical  aid,  and  a third  for  Mr. 
Carrington,  and  another  he  despatched  for  Myra. 
He  had  seen  a great  deal  of  the  half-witted  woman 
at  the  bed-side  of  cholera  patients,  and  he  knew 
her  to  be  a better  nurse  than  any  of  the  inexperienced 
servants  could  be.  Having  done  this,  and  given 
instructions  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  Ellen, 
he  went  into  the  drawing-room ; but  his  anxiety 
was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  remain  long  in  any 
one  place,  and  he  went  from  there  into  the  hall, 
pacing  up  and  down  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  men. 

Mr.  Carrington  came  first,  startling  the  house- 
hold into  fresh  fears  by  his  wild  haggard  looks  as 
he  rushed  up-stairs  into  Ellen’s  bed-room,  where 
he  was  met  by  his  wife,  who  in  her  grief  and  fright 
was  almost  helpless.  Before  they  could  say  a word 
one  of  the  doctors  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  young  girl  he  pronounced  her  to  be  in  extreme 
danger.  His  opinion  soon  spread  from  one  to 
another  in  the  little  household,  causing  the  greatest 
consternation  and  alarm.  The  servants  herded 
together  like  frightened  sheep,  each  one  feeling  the 
blow  of  a sudden  sorrow. 

The  arrival  of  Myra  was  welcomed  by  all. 
She  had  met  the  messenger  on  her  way  home  from 
Mr.  Carrington’s  office,  and  when  informed  of 
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Ellen’s  illness,  she  fervently  uttered  the  words — 
“thank  God.”  The  man  stared  at  her  in  unutterable 
astonishment,  little  knowing  that  her  thankfulness 
was  not  for  her  young  favourite’s  illness,  but  for  the 
satisfaction  that  her  uncle  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  He  desired  her,  in  sharper  tones  than  he  had 
ever  before  presumed  to  use  when  speaking  to  her, 
to  follow  him  at  once,  and  instead  of  indignantly 
resenting  his  manner  of  addressing  her  she  clasped 
her  hands  together  across  her  breast  and  with  her 
head  bent  down  walked  beside  him,  until  they  came 
to  Mr.  Carrington’s  house.  She  went  direct  to  the 
sick  chamber  where  she  installed  herself  as  Ellen’s 
nurse.  The  suffering  girl  smiled  a welcome  to  her 
as  she  moved  gently  about  the  room  and  began 
performing  duties  which  had  already  been  too  long 
neglected.  Mr.  Carrington  and  the  young  curate, 
whose  presence  could  not  be  allowed  in  Ellen’s  bed 
room,  went  into  the  library,  where  from  time  to 
time  a report  of  her  progress  was  sent  to  them.  It 
is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  either  of  the 
men  as  these  reports  became  more  and  more  hope- 
less. The  young  curate  knelt  in  prayer,  and  prayed 
as  only  a broken-hearted  man  with  the  strong  faith 
of  a Christian  can  pray. 

Mr.  Carrington’s  feelings — after  the  first 
struggles  of  his  anguish  were  over — resembled 
those  of  a criminal  detected  in  his  crime.  He  drank 
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two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy  to  drown  his  thoughts 
and  let  himself  drift  on  with  the  stream  of  circum- 
stances, without  the  strength  or  the  courage  to  turn 
aside,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  whatever  might 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  great  struggle  between 
a youthful  life  and  the  grim  spectre  of  death  going 
on  in  the  room  above  his  head,  all  happiness  for 
him  was  crushed  for  ever. 

In  the  first  few  hours  of  Ellen’s  illness  her 
sufferings  were  intense,  and  as  the  long  night  of 
agonising  suspense  passed  away,  and  the  grey  light 
in  the  Eastern  sky  foreshadowed  the  rising  of  the 
morning  sun,  it  was  evident  to  the  sad,  weeping 
friends  around  her  bed  that  she  was  near  upon 
leaving  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  wealth,  and 
all  the  flattering  scenes  of  her  life  for  another  world. 
And  in  their  poor,  weak  human  judgment  it  seemed 
so  hard  that  she  should  be  called  away  from  so 
many  earthly  blessings.  She  expressed  a desire  to 
see  all  the  servants.  Long  years  of  service  had 
caused  a warm  attachment  to  spring  up  between 
her  and  them,  and  as  they  entered  in  silence  the 
chamber  of  death,  trying  to  force  back  the  tears 
which  would  take  their  own  course,  the  dying  girl 
smiled  a sweet  parting  smile,  and  her  pure  young 
spirit  passed  away  for  ever. 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  truth  could  be 
realised.  They  stood  by  the  bed  side,  stunned  by 
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the  sudden  change  from  a bright,  joyous  life  to  the 
cold  grasp  of  death.  It  was  not  until  Myra  gently 
closed  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a sheet  had  been 
drawn  over  the  face,  that  they  began  to  move  out 
of  the  room  in  sorrow  too  deep  for  words. 

Mr.  Carrington  led  his  wife  into  her  dressing- 
room,  trying  in  vain  to  console  her  frantic  grief. 
A feeling  of  security  stole  over  his  own  mind  which 
imparted  to  it  a tranquility  unknown  before  for 
many  months,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “he  felt 
that  he  could  have  laid  down  and  indulged  in  a 
long  sleep.” 

Mr.  Walker,  wishing  to  be  alone,  went  away 
to  his  own  residence,  and  in  the  solitude^  of  his 
chamber  he  wrestled  with  the  great  sorrow  that 
nearly  overcame  him. 

Myra  performed  with  tender  care  the  necessary 
offices  for  the  dead,  allowing  no  one  to  render  her 
any  assistance  whatever.  She  had  known  and 
loved  Ellen  from  her  childhood,  and  bitter  tears 
fell  from  the  half-crazed  woman’s  eyes  on  the  life- 
less form,  as  she  felt  that  the  only  tie  which  bound 
her  to  earth  was  severed  for  ever. 

On  the  following  day,  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  authorities,  Ellen  was  buried  in 
the  presence  of  very  few  mourners,  and  without  any 
ostentatious  display. 
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Nothing  could  induce  Myra  to  remain  in  Mr. 
Carrington’s  house  after  the  funeral  was  over.  She 
shut  herself  up  in  her  room  refusing  to  see  any  one, 
and  spent  half  the  night  pacing  up  and  down 
telling  the  tale  of  her  dream  over  again  to  a crowd 
of  imaginary  listeners,  until  her  poor,  tired  brain 
found  rest  in  a long,  dreamless  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*~N  the  same  old,  broken-down  building  where 
Myra  lived,  four  men  were  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  This  room,  like  the  one  occupied  by 
Myra,  had  many  traces  of  by-gone  respectability, 
shewing  that  the  house  stood  in  what  must  have 
been  a fashionable  quarter  of  the  town  at  sometime 
or  other.  It  was  furnished  with  very  little  more 
than  two  long,  wooden  benches,  an  old  arm  chair, 
and  a very  dirty,  square  table,  all  of  which  wanted 
the  care  of  female  cleanliness  and  management. 
The  men  were  making  a hearty  meal  from  a sub- 
stantial joint  of  cold  roast  beef,  and  a large  loaf  of 
home-made  bread,  from  which  they  cut  huge  slices 
and  enjoyed  them  with  an  appetite  and  relish  an 
epicure  might  envy ; but  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the 
place  took  away  all  idea  of  epicurean  enjoyment, 
and  made  it  look  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The 
long,  carved  beams,  which  supported  the  ornamental 
ceiling,  were  almost  hidden  in  great  black  cobwebs, 
stretching  from  end  to  end  as  though  the  spiders, 
undisturbed  for  years,  had  exercised  their  ingenuity 
in  forming  them  into  a variety  of  fantastic  shapes  ; 
but  the  occupation  of  the  men  as  grave-diggers 
rendered  them  careless  as  to  their  outward  appear- 
ance. They  were  all  employed  as  extra  hands,  and 
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a good,  profitable,  busy  time  they  had  of  it.  One 
of  them  who  was  called  Jack,  and  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader,  occupied  the  arm  chair.  Perhaps, 
the  word  ‘ host  ’ might  have  been  more  appropriate, 
but  it  seems  so  out  of  place  in  the  barely-furnished 
dirty  room. 

“Let  us  have  a good  strong  brew  to-night, 
Jack,”  said  one  of  the  men,  shutting  up  his  knife 
and  returning  it  to  his  pocket,  after  consuming  as 
much  of  the  bread  and  beef  as  he  could,  “I  know 
the  last  lot  of  brandy  is  the  best  we  have  had  yet, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it  left.”  u There  is  more  to 
be  had  where  that  comes  from,”  said  another  man, 
called  by  his  comrades  * Ben,’  taking  up  a short 
black  pipe,  which  was  lying  beside  him  on  the  table, 
and  filling  it  with  the  best  Turkish  tobacco,  which, 
like  the  brandy  they  were  about  to  consume,  came 
into  their  possession  duty  free. 

Jack  rose  from  his  chair,  and  putting  the 
remains  of  the  bread  and  beef  into  a small  closet 
standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  he  produced  a 
black  bottle  containing  upwards  of  a pint  of  pale 
brandy,  pure  from  the  distilleries  of  France,  which 
he  poured  into  a large-sized  basin,  and  then  mixed 
with  it  a good  handful  of  lump  sugar ; for  the  four 
rough  men  had  a woman’s  weakness  for  sweetened 
spirits.  He  then  nearly  filled  the  basin  up  with 
boiling  water,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the 


table,  stirring  the  mixture  together  with  an  iron 
spoon.  They  used  no  glasses,  each  man  drinking 
the  hot,  steaming  liquid  in  his  turn,  as  the  basin 
was  handed  to  him. 

They  lit  their  pipes  and  sat  smoking  for  some 
time  in  silence,  filling  the  room  with  such  a cloud 
of  tobacco-scented  vapour  that  would  have  suffocated 
the  flies  and  spiders  had  they  not  been  well-seasoned. 

“ The  people  are  dying  fast,  and  we  may  as 
well  make  money  while  the  sun  shines,”  said  one  of 
the  men,  taking  a good  drink  out  of  the  basin,  and 
then  handing  it  to  his  neighbour. 

“ You  are  right,”  said  the  chairman,  Jack. 
“ Let  us  drink  success  to  our  business  for  a bit 
longer,”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  brandy. 
We  shall  have  a good  stiff  job  on  to-night,  and  we 
ought  to  make  money  by  it ; Mr.  Carrington  has 
not  buried  his  niece  like  a pauper,  depend  on  it.” 

“ Bless  her  young  heart,”  said  Ben,  “ If  I was 
not  such  a hardened  old  sinner  myself  I could  almost 
have  shed  a tear  when  I heard  tell  of  her  death.” 

“ Her  uncle  will  be  worth  a heap  of  money,  and 
now  she  has  gone  he  has  no  one  to  leave  it  to,” 
remarked  one  of  the  men,  who  had  quietly  smoked 
out  two  pipes  and  was  filling  in  tobacco  for  a third. 

“ Why,  he  must  leave  it  to  some  charity,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  buy  him  a place  in  Heaven  ; he 
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cannot  take  it  with  him  that’s  very  certain,”  replied 
Jack. 

‘f  There  is  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  clone 
now-a-days,”  said  Ben.  “ Rich  people  hold  on  to 
their  gold  to  the  very  last  moment  of  their  lives, 
never  thinking  about  the  account  they  must  give  of 
it  to  the  Grand  Master  of  all. 

“ I’m  blessed  if  you  don’t  talk  just  like  a 
parson,”  said  Jack,  in  a tone  of  voice  which  made 
them  all  join  in  noisy  laughter. 

“ Hold  your  noise  mates,”  said  another  of  the 
men,  who  had  drunk  rather  more  than  his  share  of 
the  brandy.  a Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
fellows  who  smuggled  this  precious  stuff — that’s 
more  to  the  purpose.” 

“ Smuggling  is  one  of  the  best  trades  going,” 
said  Ben,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
“ and  the  smugglers  of  to-day  will  be  the  great 
merchants  of  twenty  years  hence.” 

“We  had  better  not  waste  any  more  time 
talking,”  said  Jack,  rising  from  his  chair  and 
stretching  himself  out  to  shake  oft'  an  inclination  for 
slumber,  “We  have  our  work  before  us  and  the 
sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better.” 

The  men  smoked  out  their  pipes  and  drank  up 
every  drop  of  the  brandy,  and  after  a short,  earnest 
conversation,  held  in  a low  tone,  so  that  their  words 
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might  not  be  heard  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
room,  they  went  out  into  the  street. 

Jack  carefully  locked  the  door  and  leaving  the 
key  upon  a nail  he  quickly  followed  them.  He 
spoke  a few  more  earnest  words  to  them,  and  then 
they  all  separated,  each  taking  a different  direction. 

In  a little,  thatched  building,  standing  alone 
near  the  Cemetery,  these  four  men  met  again. 
Three  ot  them  selected  certain  tools  from  amongfst 
a lot  lying  about  on  the  floor,  and  went  towards  the 
Cemetery,  leaving  only  one  man  in  charge  of  the 
place. 

‘‘In  a very  short  time,  considering  the  work 
they  had  done,  they  returned,  bending  beneath  the 
heavy  weight  they  were  carrying. 

It  was  laid  gently  down  on  the  ground  and 
covered  up  with  a quantity  of  old  bags  and  sacking, 
and  when  this  was  done,  in  almost  breathless 
silence,  one  of  the  men  went  out  of  the  building 
and  proceeded  a little  distance  along  the  pathway 
leading  to  a lane,  where  some  cattle  were  quietly 
grazing.  He  looked  around  him  in  several  directions, 
whistling  in  a low  key,  as  many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  when  they  are  very  anxious  or  excited,  and 
not  seeing  what  he  evidently  wanted  he  went  further 
on  through  the  lane,  and  over  a gate  into  a field 
beyond.  Here  he  stood  for  a long  time,  peeling  off 


the  outer  skin  of  an  elder  stick,  he  gathered  on  his 
way,  and  which  he  threw  impatiently  over  the 
hedge,  muttering  a rough  oath  as  a look  of  dis- 
appointment shaded  his  strongly  marked  features. 
He  retraced  his  steps,  and  after  waiting  a few 
moments  returned  to  the  little  hut  again  and  care- 
fully fastened  the  door  with  an  iron  staple. 

“ I see  nothing  of  him  said  the  man,  and  we 
are  losing  time  already.” 

“ Give  him  another  five  minutes,”  replied  Jack, 
looking  at  an  old-fashioned  silver  watch,  which  he 
took  from  his  pocket.  “ Old  Barker  is  sure  to  be 
straight  to  his  time,  and  he  knows  what  a good 
thing  we  have  on  hand  to-night.” 

“ Let  us  have  a look  at  it,”  said  Ben,  removing 
the  heap  of  bags  and  disclosing  a plain,  massive, 
polished  mahogany  coffin,  with  splendid  silver-gilt 
ornaments.  d hey  knelt  down  and  minutely 
examined  it,  and  expressed  a grim  satisfaction  as 
they  remarked  its  beauty.  “ He  shall  pay  hand- 
somely for  this,”  said  Jack,  as  he  read  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plaie. 

Footsteps  were  heard  outside,  and  they  at  once 
covered  it  up  again,  and  stood  in  perfect  silence 
listening  as  some  person  came  near  the  door. 
“ All  right,”  said  a voice,  which  they  knew  belonged 
to  the  man  they  expected.  The  door  opened  at 
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once,  and  Mr.  Barker  the  well-known  undertaker 
entered.  The  little  lamp  which  had  hitherto  shed 
a dismal  light,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  men  and 
their  ghastly  undertaking,  was  now  turned  up  to 
its  full  illuminating  power.  As  the  undertaker  took 
the  coverings  off  the  coffin,  he  recognised  it  as  one 
of  his  own  make,  and  not  wishing  to  waste  many 
words  with  the 'men,  at  the  same  time  anxious  to 
possess  it,  he  simply  asked  “ what  is  the  precise 
figure.”  “Nothing  less  than  ten  pounds”  said 
Jack,  “you  got  a good  price  out  of  Mr.  Carrington 
for  it,  and  you  will  get  a good  price  out  of  some 
one  else  before  long,  as  it  is  no  worse  for  being  in 
a few  hours.”  “And,  perhaps,”  added  the  man, 
laughing,  “ it  may  come  into  your  hands  two  or 
three  times  yet.” 

Mr.  Barker  was  a man  of  very  few  words ; he 
was  making  the  foundation  of  a fortune  as  an 
undertaker,  and  he  felt  frightened  and  nervous  that 
any  one  should  see  him  in  the  present  very  ques- 
tionable transaction. 

The  wheels  which  are  within  the  wheels  of 
every  day  life,  ran  into  easy  grooves  for  this 
very  respectable  tradesman. 

He  took  a dirty  leather  bag  from  his  pocket, 
it  was  well  filled  with  golden  coin,  and  he  counted 
from  it  ten  sovereigns  into  the  man’s  hand.  “ I 
must  have  it  at  my  place  to-night ; the  cholera  is 
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getting  bad  amongst  the  quality  folks,  and  I don’t 
know  how  soon  such  a one  may  be  wanted.”  This 
was  all  he  said,  and  he  hurried  away,  leaving  the 
men  to  the  task  of  unscrewing  the  coffin  and  taking 
out  the  body.  As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  the 
men  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  carefully 
fastened  the  door.  They  sat  down  on  any  .rough 
seat  they  could  find,  and  indulged  themselves  in  one 
pipe  of  tobacco  and  a strengthening  drink  of  true 
Jamaica  rum,  which  Jack  measured  out  to  each 
man  in  equal  portions. 

“Not  a bad  night’s  work  when  all  is  done,”  he 
said,  as  he  drank  off  his  share  of  the  spirits  and 
counted  over  again  the  ten  bright  sovereigns,  “ but 
don’t  let  us  lose  more  time  over  it  than  we  can 
help.”  The  men  put  away  their  pipes  and  com- 
menced their  unpleasant  task. 

They  were  cool  experienced  hands  at  such 
work,  and  lost  not  a moment  in  transferring  the 
body  from  its  coffin  to  a large  wide  sack  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  “ Her  limbs  are  very  soft  and 
easy,”  remarked  Jack,  as  they  placed  the  lifeless 
form  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack.  “ It  seems  a thou- 
sand pities  such  a young,  beautiful  creature  should 
die.” 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  remark.  The  day 
would  soon  break,  and  these  men  could  only  do 
their  work  under  the  protection  of  the  darkness. 
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They  carried  the  body  out  of  the  building,  and 
placed  it  on  a small  hand-cart  standing  near  the 
door,  covering  it  over  with  a quantity  of  loose 
grass,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  then  they  returned 
and  made  a close  examination  of  the  coffin. 

It  was  only  curiosity  which  prompted  them  to 
do  so.  The  beautiful  workmanship  and  the  costly 
ornaments  attracted  their  attention  as  something 
better  than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 

“In  an  hour’s  time  it  will  be  daylight,”  said 
Jack,  looking  at  a large  old-fashioned  watch  he  took 
from  his  pocket.  “ Come,  my  lads,  we  must 
hurry  ourselves,  and  get  away  from  here  unless  we 
want  all  the  world  to  see  what  we  are  about.” 

Two  of  the  men  took  possession  of  the  hand- 
cart, and  so  arranged  the  freshly  cut  grass  that  it 
effectually  concealed  what  was  lying  underneath, 
and  then  wheeled  it  away  towards  the  town,  and 
through  the  silent  streets,  without  stopping  until 
they  arrived  at  the  dissecting  rooms.  The  other 
two  men  took  up  the  coffin,  and  carried  it  on  their 
shoulders  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment.  It  was  no  unusual  sight, 
and  they  felt  secure  from  any  suspicion  as  they 
wended  their  way  through  nearly  the  same  silent 
streets  to  the  workshops  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  under- 
taker. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SHE  morning  after  Ellen’s  funeral,  Mr.  Carring- 
ton went  forth  from  his  house  the  legitimate 
owner  of  considerably  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pounds  in  houses  and  lands,  in  railway  shares  and 
coal  mines,  and  in  great  black  noisy  iron  works, 
which  sent  flame  and  smoke  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end;  and  although 
the  feeling  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  all  these 
things  and  say  “ they  are  mine,”  must  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  it  was  not  so  to  him.  The 
last  year  had  taught  him  a lesson — the  severest  he 
had  ever  learnt  in  his  life — and  he  began  to  think 
the  race  for  gold  was  not  worth  the  risk  of  winning. 
He  met  many  people  on  his  way  who  stared  at  him 
in  his  new  character,  and  wondered  what  he  would 
do  with  all  his  money  ; others  were  ready  to  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  as  they  extended  the  cordial 
hand  of  friendship,  and  uttered  a few  words  of 
soothing  condolence.  There  was  no  want  of  friends 
now — they  crowded  around  him,  laughing  to  scorn 
the  idea  that  a man  of  his  wealth  should  ever  appear 
in  the  Gazette , and  had  he  expressed  a wish  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  ten  thousand  would  have  been 
forced  upon  him ; yet,  every  one  of  these  same 
people,  only  a short  week  before,  when  public 
rumour  cast  a shadow  over  his  name  and  they 
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noted  his  care-worn  countenance,  saw  him  not,  and 
passed  him  by  on  the  other  side.  But  he  was  once 
again  in  the  full  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  the 
butterflies,  who  live  only  in  its  warmth  and  light, 
fluttered  around  him  with  an  unusual  display  of 
brilliant  colours.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching 
the  private  room  in  his  counting-house  was  to  tear 
in  pieces  the  little  book  which  had  been  his  study 
since  he  returned  from  London. 

“ The  cursed  thing  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  may  be  tempted  to  read  its  infamous 
pages,  as  I have  done,”  he  said,  as  he  made  a pile 
of  the  torn  fragments  and  set  them  on  fire.  He 
turned  over  the  burning  leaves,  and  watched  the 
smoke  ascending  the  chimney  until  every  bit  was 
consumed  to  ashes. 

“ I wish  to  God  that  every  action  of  mine, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  could  be  burnt  out 
of  my  memory  as  effectually  as  I have  burnt  this 
book — or,  better  still,  I wish  my  life  had  been 
demanded  when  I could  have  given  it  up,  leaving 
an  untarnished  name  behind  me.  Had  I trusted  in 
Providence,  or  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
instead  of  struggling  in  a hand-to-hand  fight  with 
fate ; I should  not  have  been  the  guilty  man  I am 
now.” 

He  stood  by  the  window,  watching  the  vessels 
moving  up  and  down  the  river,  and  listening  to  the 
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quaint  song  of  the  sailors,  envying  their  light-hearted 
happiness.  But  why  should  he  envy  them,  was  he 
not  once  more  high  up  on  the  ladder,  and  this  time 
firmer  than  ever.  Public  opinion  did  not  believe  in 
the  slight  cloud  on  his  name  a week  ago,  and  now 
public  opinion  made  him  three  times  richer  than  he 
really  was,  and  worshipped  him  accordingly.  His 
bankers  ought  to  have  had  more  confidence  in  him. 
They  did  not  know  a quarter  of  his  difficulty,  but 
they  knew  enough  of  his  business  ability  to  give 
them  more  faith  in  him.  But  bankers  are  strange 
men,  and  they  do  strange  things  themselves  some- 
times. He  would  try  and  shut  out  the  past  entirely 
and  set  about  reforming  his  business,  cutting  off 
some  wandering,  unprofitable  branches,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  a more  manageable  compass. 

These  were  his  thoughts  as  he  stood  by  the 
window,  watching  the  busy  shifting  scenes  on  the 
river  below.  A knock  at  the  door  startled  him 
from  his  reverie.  There  were  impatient  men  of 
business,  who  valued  their  time  at  so  much  per 
minute,  waiting  in  the  clerk’s  office  to  see  him. 

No  need  now  of  denying  himself  to  any  one  ; 
the  influence  of  gold  made  his  footstep  firmer  and 
his  look  haughty  and  self-reliant.  The  sound  of  a 
strange  voice  no  longer  made  his  heart  beat  until 
the  beating  became  painful  to  him.  He  could  fling 
his  door  open  and  meet  his  creditors  with  the  easy 
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smile  of  independence,  and  he  could  cast  behind 
him  all  unpleasant  memories,  and  look  forward  to  a 
clear,  straight,  and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  a long  run 
to  the  grave. 

The  excitement  of  business  made  the  hours 
pass  away  very  quickly,  and  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Carrington  examined  his  cheque- 
book, and  turned  over  the  pages  of  a private,  little 
bill -book,  which  he  resolved  to  destroy  as  soon  as 
every  bill  in  it  was  matured  and  paid,  he  felt  that 
fate  had  dealt  kinder  with  him  than  he  deserved. 

Although  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  shut 
out  the  past  and  only  look  forward  to  the  future, 
which  seemed  so  clear  before  him,  his  conscience 
was  not  so  easily  quieted.  The  misdeeds  which 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  made  him 
seize  on  any  chance  of  saving  himself,  even  to 
taking  the  innocent  life  of  his  young  niece,  would 
be  the  skeleton  in  his  closet  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  on  earth.  And  as  he  rolled  home  in  his 
softly-cushioned  carriage,  after  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over,  he  closed  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  see 
the  small,  dark,  mournful  processions,  which  every 
now  and  then  barred  his  way ; but  a strange  mental 
vision  rose  up  in  his  mind  of  his  beautiful  niece 
hand  in  hand  with  the  old  money-lender. 

“Shall  I always  be  haunted  by  these  strange 
fancies?  ” he  remarked,  as  he  impatiently  alighted 
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from  his  carriage,  without  waiting  for  the  services 
of  his  intensely-astonished  footman. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him  by  obsequious 
servants,  and  he  passed  through  the  entrance-hall 
and  up  the  grand  staircase  to  his  wife’s  boudoir, 
thinking  to  find  her  there  ; but  the  room  was  empty. 
He  then  went  into  the  drawing-room,  feeling  a 
strange  nervousness  as  he  heard  no  other  sound 
than  his  own  movements.  He  threw  himself  upon 
a couch,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  beautifully-bound 
volumes,  which  are  always  to  be  found  on  a draw- 
ing-room table,  read  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Thou  shak’st  old  man  ; are  thy  limbs  palsied  ? No  ! 

’Tis  not  old  age — ’tis  not  disease — ’tis  not 
Inclemency  of  cold  that  troubles  thee, 

It  is  the  ague  of  a tortured  heart, 

That  not  e’en  time  can  med’cine.” 

He  flung  the  book  from  him,  and  leant  back 
on  the  cushions  of  the  couch;  but  he  had  not 
reclined  many  minutes  before  he  was  considerably 
startled  by  hearing,  or  fancying  he  heard,  a low, 
plaintive  melody  from  Ellen’s  harp,  which  stood 
near  the  window  just  as  she  left  it.  He  listened 
attentively,  and  again  the  same  low,  wailing  sound, 
as  though  a spirit  hand  touched  the  strings,  came 
from  it.  He  rose  up  from  the  couch  and  rano-  the 
bell  quickly,  and  then  staggered  to  a seat  further 
off. 

“Where  is  Mrs.  Carrington?  ” he  enquired  of 
the  servant,  who  answered  the  bell.  “ She  went 


out  with  Myra,  about  two  hours  since,”  the  man 
answered. 

“ With  Myra,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Carrington,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  which  shewed  very  great  astonishment. 
“ Surely,  Myra  does  not  expect  Mrs.  Carrington  to 
take  the  place  of  my  late  niece,  and  visit  every 
cholera  patient  who  chooses  to  send  for  her.”  He 
rose  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  near  one 
of  the  windows  with  his  hands  clasped  together 
behind  his  back. 

The  man  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make 
said  nothing,  and  seeing  his  master  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  he  quietiy  withdrew,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

“ What  does  all  this  mystery  mean  ? ” he  said 
aloud,  feeling  a companionship  in  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice.  “ If  I am  to  be  continually  haunted  by 
these  morbid  fears,  I shall  go  mad.”  He  threw 
open  the  window,  and  the  fresh  air — scented  with 
the  rich  perfume  of  the  many  choice  flowers  growing 
in  front  of  his  house — came  into  the  room,  and  just 
as  he  turned  away  and  was  about  to  seek  something 
that  could  interest  him  until  the  dinner  hour,  he 
saw  Mr.  Walker  coming  up  the  gravel  walk,  and 
enter  his  own  door.  This  visit  of  the  young  curate 
was  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  him.  His 
spirits  gave  a bound  from  low  despondency  to  un- 
natural excitement,  which  the  evident  sorrow  written 


on  the  young-  man's  face  could  scarcely  subdue. 
They  shook  hands  in  silence  ; the  young  curate 
trying  hard  to  keep  back  the  great  tears,  which  rose 
to  his  eyes  ; but  nature  would  have  her  say,  and 
for  a time  his  grief  was  a painful  sight. 

“Where  is  Mrs.  Carrington?”  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  found  his  voice  steady  enough  to  speak. 

“ I really  don’t  know,”  replied  her  husband, 
casting  an  anxious  glance  around  the  room,  as 
though  he  expected  something  else  to  come  and 
torment  him  with  idle  fears.  “ She  has  either  been 
called  away  to  see  some  very  particular  friend,  or 
that  foolish  woman,  Myra,  expects  her  to  follow  our 
poor  lost  Ellen’s  footsteps,  and  nurse  every  one 
who  sends  for  her.” 

“But,  surely,  she  has  not  gone  with  Myra,” 
remarked  the  young  man,  looking  earnestly  at  Mr. 
Carrington,  whose  words  appeared  incomprehensible 
and  whose  manner  gave  the  idea  that  he  had  taken 
rather  too  freely  of  stimulants. 

“ It  seems  Myra  came  for  her,  and  they  both 
went  away  together,”  he  replied,  speaking  very 
impatiently. 

“ Then  it  must  have  been  something  very  im- 
portant, or  Mrs.  Carrington  would  have  never  gone 
herself,”  said  Mr.  Walker,  in  a very  grave  tone  of 


voice. 
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“Shall  I ring  for  the  servants  and  question 
them  ? ” said  Mr.  Carrington. 

“ No  ; it  will  be  better  not,  as  it  will  only  cause 
curiosity  and,  perhaps,  alarm,  and  we  may  expect 
her  here  herself  every  moment.” 

The  entrance  of  a servant  with  a note,  which 
he  handed  to  his  master,  gave  hopes  of  some  satis- 
factory intelligence.  Mr.  Carrington  read  it  to 
himself  first,  and  then  he  read  it  aloud,  as  follows  : 

“Do  not  expect  me,  my  dear,  for  two  or  three  hours. 
I shall  bring  you  a great  surprise.  Send  for  Henry  to  dine 
with  you  ; and  I hope  you  will  make  a good  dinner,  and  be  as 
happy  as  possible  until  I return.” 

The  writing  was  very  indistinct  from  excessive 
trembling  of  the  hands,  and  two  or  three  blots 
almost  obliterated  a few  of  the  words,  rendering  the 
letter  altogether  very  unlike  the  clear,  bold  hand- 
writing of  Mrs,  Carrington. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,”  he  said, 
turning  the  letter  over  and  reading  it  again  before 
he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Walker.  “I  have  an  especial 
dislike  to  mysteries,  and  my  nerves  are  so  unstrung 
everything  around  me  seems  a mystery,  just  now.” 

“I  cannot  understand  it,’’  said  the  young  man, 
after  he  had  read  it  attentively.  “What  can  she 
mean  by  ‘eating  a hearty  dinner  and  making  our- 
selves happy  ? ’ Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  her 
writing  ? It  seems  such  an  extraordinary  letter 
under  our  present  most  melancholy  circumstances.” 
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Mr.  Carrington  took  the  letter  again  and 
examined  it  carefully.  “ I am  satisfied  it  is  her 
own  writing,  and  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  imagine  what 
can  have  caused  such  extreme  nervousness.  Suppose 
I question  the  servants.” 

‘•Better  not;  better  not,”  he  replied,  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  a great  throb  rising  in  his  throat, 
“ they  will  immediately  surmise  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant things,  which  might  ultimately  cause  no 
end  of  annoyance,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
whatever  has  occurred,  it  is  no  personal  harm  to 
Mrs.  Carrington,  or  she  would  not  have  written 
such  a letter.  She  will  probably  be  here  shortly  to 
explain  it  all  herself.” 

“ Well,  then,  let  us  take  her  advice  and  have 
some  dinner,”  said  Mr.  Carrington,  as  he  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room,  “ it  will  help  to  pass  the 
time,  and  keep  us  from  trying  to  find  out  a problem 
which  has  completely  puzzled  me.” 

They  sat  down  to  a repast  which  an  epicure 
might  envy;  but,  although  the  various  meats  were 
cooked  in  exquisite  perfection,  there  was  no  appetite 
to  enjoy  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

f^N  the  grim,  dark-looking,  little  stone  building, 
with  its  curiously  ugly-shaped  door,  known  as 
the  Dissecting-rooms,  several  medical  students  were 
laughing  merrily  over  a piece  of  information  given 
by  the  eldest  of  the  group — a tall,  handsome  youth, 
with  the  frank,  open  countenance  which  always 
wins  its  way,  and  whose  gentle  firmness  frequently 
kept  within  bounds  the  more  boisterous  spirits  of 
his  companions. 

“ We  shall  have  nothing  here  to-night;  I feel 
tolerably  certain,”  said  one  of  the  youths  under  a 
sudden  impulse  of  impatience  ; but,  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  weight  being  carried  up  the  steps,  and  a 
single  knock  at  the  door  startled  him  off  the  table, 
on  which  he  was  lounging. 

It  was  immediately  opened,  and  the  two  men 
who  conveyed  the  body  from  the  little  hut  near  the 
Cemetery  were  admitted  with  their  ghastly  burden, 
which  they  took  out  of  the  sack  and  lifted  on  to  the 
table.  All  the  students  gathered  around  it,  and  in 
the  interest  which  the  body  excited,  they  forgot  the 
men  who  were  waiting  to  be  paid  for  their  services. 

“ Come,  young  gentlemen,  don’t  keep  us  wait- 
ing here  any  longer,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “ there 
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will  be  plenty  of  people  moving  about  directly,  and 
it  will  not  be  good  for  either  you  or  us  if  we  are 
seen  with  this  great  sack  coming  out  of  the  dissect- 
ing-rooms.’-’ 

Mr.  Percy,  the  eldest  of  the  students,  gave  the 
men  some  money,  and  conversed  with  them  in  a 
low  tone  for  some  moments.  “ All  right,  sir,  and 
thank  you,”  they  replied,  evidently  glad  to  get 
away,  and  he  returned  to  the  table  on  which  the 
body  was  laid. 

It  was  that  of  a young  girl  completely  covered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  face,  in  a beautifully  em- 
broidered shroud ; the  cap  and  band  which  bound 
up  her  hair  had  become  unloosed,  causing  it  to  fall 
in  a rich  mass  of  golden  curls  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  young  men  gazed  upon  her  a long 
time,  not  only  in  silent  admiration,  but  with  keen 
professional  instinct. 

“ She  looks  like  the  picture  of  an  angel  I once 
saw  at  a sale  of  the  old  master-pieces,  and  which  I 
can  fancy  I see  now,”  said  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  placing  his  hand  upon  her  forehead,  and 
suddenly  recoiling  from  the  cold  touch,  for  he  was 
very  young  in  the  profession.  “ And  when  you 
have  had  six  months’  more  practice  you  will  forget 
to  dream  over  every  pretty  face  you  may  see,” 
remarked  Charlie  Bedford,  a rough,  clever  youth, 
and  a general  favourite. 
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“ There  is  a likeness  in  the  face  which  is  very 
familiar  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Percy ; “ I must  have 
seen  her  somewhere.” 

“I  dare  say  you  all  wish  we  could  discover 
some  miraculous  elixir  that  would  bring  back  the 
life  to  such  a perfect  piece  of  human  nature,”  said 
Charlie  Bedford,  laughing  at  his  own  words,  as  he 
took  the  hand  of  the  dead  girl  and  closely  examined 
it.  Something  rivetted  his  attention,  and  his  noisy 
laughter  ceased  so  suddenly  his  companions  looked 
at  him  in  startled  amazement.  He  let  the  hand 
fall  again,  and  looked  around  on  his  fellow-students, 
fearing  to  give  utterance  to  the  thought  which 
struck  him,  and  which  almost  took  away  his  self- 
possession. 

Ihe  young  men,  noticing  his  pale,  staring 
looks  and  seeing  him  drop  the  hand  so  hastily, 
burst  into  a loud  fit  of  laughter,  thinking  he  was 
either  nervous  or  trying  to  appear  so. 

Mr.  Percy  checked  the  untimely  mirth,  and, 
stooping  down,  examined  the  body  more  minutely. 
The  same  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  in  an 
instant  the  shroud  was  torn  open,  and  the  air 
played  freely  on  the  face  and  neck.  This  prompt 
action  sobered  the  giddy  youths  ; they  became  all 
attention  and  excitement,  not  a word  was  spoken, 
each  one  of  them  feeling  too  eager  in  the  work 
before  them  to  waste  time  in  useless  talk. 


Cold  water  was  dashed  in  the  face  and  a strong-, 
pungent  spirit  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  after 
exeitions,  which  did  credit  to  the  coolness  and 
ability  of  the  youths,  they  found  that  their  efforts 
would  be  successful,  and  that  the  almost  extinguished 
spai  k of  life  was  slowly  but  surely  returning.  It 
then  became  a matter  of  serious  consideration  what 
to  do  with  her.  They  all  turned  to  Mr.  Percy  for 
further  instructions.  He  despatched  one  of  them 
to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Freeman,  which  was  close 
at  hand.  “ Tell  him  exactly  what  has  occurred, 
and  what  we  have  done,”  said  Mr.  Percy,  as  the 
youth  hurried  away  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
muster. 

The  young  men  stood  together  anxiously- 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  and  encoura°'ino* 
every  tresh  symptom  which  promised  that  life  was 
not  quite  extinct  in  the  beautiful  girl  before  them. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Dr.  Freeman 
arrived  before  they  expected  to  see  him,  and  they 
all  felt  thankful  when  the  responsibility  was  taken 
fiom  them.  He  was  Mr.  Carrington’s  medical 
adviser,  and  when  he  recognised  his  young  and 
interesting  patient,  Ellen  Carrington,  in  the 
apparently  lifeless  form  on  the  table,  his  surprise 
was  something  beyond  description;  but  the’  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  action  overcame  every  other 
feeling,  and,  after  the  first  start  of  astonishment, 
the  strong  nerve' of  the  doctor  recovered  itself. 


“ She  must  be  conveyed  to  my  house  at  once,” 
he  said.  The  young  men  cheerfully  obeyed  all  his 
orders.  They  were  highly  amused  and  interested 
with  the  unexpected  lesson  rehearsed  that  night ; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Ellen  opened  her  eyes 
in  one  of  the  most  comfortable  bedrooms  in  Dr. 
Freeman’s  house,  and  was  able  to  swallow  about 
halt  a teaspoonful  of  brandy  which  he  held  to  her 
lips,  but  she  remained  many  hours  in  an  almost 
hopeless  state,  Dr.  Freeman  scarcely  knowing  what 
to  do  in  the  unpleasantness  of  his  position.  Should 
death  really  take  place,  he  determined  to  re-bury 
her  and  hush  up  the  whole  affair ; and  taking  into 
consideration  how  the  secrets  of  the  dissecting- 
room  would  be  exposed,  and  what  a painful  inquiry 
there  must  be,  which  would  cause  intense  excite- 
ment and  horror,  especially  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  lower  classes,  and,  perhaps,  lead  to  serious  mis- 
chief, no  one  can  blame  the  good  doctor  for  half 
wishing1  such  an  end  to  the  case.  But  it  was  not  to 
be,  the  feeble  spark  of  life  shot  up  into  a little 
wavering  flame  which  stirred  the  tenderest  feelings 
in  the  doctor’s  heart,  and  compelled  him  to  nurse 
and  guard  it  with  loving  care  and  kindness  until  it 
became  stronger ; and  when  this  was  done  his 
patient  fell  into  a long  refreshing  sleep,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  all  danger  was  over  But 
how  was  he  to  account  for  her  presence  in  his  house 
which  must  soon  be  made  known  to  his  friends? 
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Nothing  ever  gave  the  doctor  an  hour  of  closer 
study.  The  only  plan  which  appeared  at  all  likely 
to  succeed  was  to  send  for  the  five  students  and 
explain  to  them  the  positive  necessity  of  keeping 
everything  connected  with  the  dissecting-room sa 
profound  secret.  They  had  not  left  his  house,  and, 
therefore,  this  was  easily  done.  He  told  them  the 
young  lady  was  Miss  Carrington,  and  he  bound 
each  one  of  them  never  to  speak  of  their  part  in 
what  had  occurred  either  amongst  themselves  or  to 
any  other  human  being,  but  to  keep  it  locked  up  in 
their  own  minds,  and  to  guard  it  securely  by  their 
professional  honour. 

The  young  men  readily  took  the  solemn  vow, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  kept  it 
unbroken. 

Dr.  Freeman  then  sent  for  the  men  who 
brought  the  body  from  the  Cemetery.  They  being 
employed  as  extra  grave-diggers,  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  dig  the  grave  intended  for  Ellen 
Carrington. 

The  men  came  without  delay;  their  guilty 
consciences  told  them  there  was  something  unusual 
the  matter,  and  they  half  surmised  that  their  trade 
as  body  stealers  was  discovered.  “It  is  all  up,” 
said  Jack,  “ you  may  depend  on  it,  or  the  doctor 
would  never  have  sent  for  us  in  such  a hurry  as 
this.”  “ Don’t  let  us  cry  until  we  are  out  of  the 
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wood,  mates,”  remarked  Ben,  “ perhaps  it  is 
another  good  job  for  us.”  They  arrived  at  the 
doctor’s  house,  and  he  took  advantage  of  their 
fears  with  so  much  success  that  they  promised  to 
leave  the  town  early  next  morning,  only  too  glad 
to  get  safely  away  with  the  rather  large  sum  they 
had  made  by  their  ugly  trade. 

The  next  person  sent  for  was  Myra,  and  when 
she,  poor  crazy  woman,  whose  lonely  sorrow  seemed 
to  have  nearly  upset  the  little  reason  left  in  her, 
came,  he  took  her  into  his  library. 

“ I have  something  very  particular  to  say  to 
you,  Myra.  Will  you  listen  attentively  to  me  ? ” 

Myra  opened  her  great  eyes,  and  looked 
wonderingly  at  him,  but  she  answered  quietly, 
“ yes,  doctor.” 

“ You  have  sometime  heard  of  people  being 
in  a trance,  have  you  not?  ” he  said,  without  look- 
ing at  her. 

The  great  eyes  stared  wider  than  ever,  as  at 
first  she  did  uot  appear  to  understand  him,  but, 
after  a minute  or  two,  she  answered  again  “ yes, 
doctor.” 

“ We  were  all  mistaken  when  we  thought  Miss 
Carrington  dead,”  he  said,  breaking  it  to  her  very 
gently,  and  watching  every  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance, “she  was  only  in  a trance.”  He  gave 
the  woman  time  to  think  over  his  words. 
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She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and 
then  slowly  repeated  to  herself  “ only  in  a trance,” 
and,  as  the  true  meaning-  of  the  word  forced  itself 
upon  her,  she  almost  shrieked  out,  “ Then  she  is 
buried  alive  ! ” The  doctor  put  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulders,  but  she  stood  before  him  with  the  red 
flush  of  excitement  rising  in  her  cheeks. 

“ No,  not  buried,”  he  said,  looking  very 
steadfastly  at  her  ; “ the  grave-diggers  discovered 
she  was  alive  before  they  covered  her  up,  and  they 
brought  her  here,  and  if  you  will  promise  to  be 
very  quiet  you  shall  see  how  how  gently  she  is 
sleeping.” 

And  this  was  the  tale  circulated  through  the 
town,  and  believed  in  by  everybody.  The  truth 
was  never  told  to  anyone,  not  even  to  the  young 
lady’s  relatives. 

“ Myra  burst  into  a passionate  fit  of  tears, 
which  the  doctor,  knowing  she  would  be  calmer 
afterwards,  rather  encouraged.  “ Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  she  is  alive  and  in  this  house?”  she  said, 
looking  pleadingly  at  the  doctor  as  though  her  life 
depended  on  his  words,  and  making  a strong  effort 
to  control  herself. 

“ If  you  will  promise  to  be  very  quiet  I will 
take  you  to  see  her,”  he  answered. 

Without  a word  she  followed  him  to  Ellen’s 
bedside,  and  when  she  saw  the  young  girl  in  a 


quiet,  peaceful  slumber,  with  the  first  bloom  of 
returning'  health  on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  her  tears 
broke  out  again,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
doctor,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  she  would 
have  taken  Ellen  in  her  arms  and  kissed  out  the 
little  spark  of  life. 

“I  shall  send  for  Mrs.  Carrington,”  Dr.  Free- 
man said,  when  he  had  with  some  difficulty  per- 
suaded her  to  return  with  him  to  the  library,  and 
you  must  go  in  my  carriage,  as  I want  Mrs.  Car- 
rington to  return  with  you.”  The  poor  half-witted 
woman,  always  delighted  at  being  sent  on  an  errand 
of  importance,  declared  her  readiness  to  go  at  once. 
The  doctor  gave  her  a small  quantity  of  wine,  and 
made  her  eat  two  or  three  biscuits.  He  then 
handed  her  into  his  carriage,  which  drove  off,  leaving 
him  only  a short  time  to  prepare  for  the  lady  he 
most  dreaded  to  see  ; because  he  knew  she  would 
question  and  cross  question  him  in  such  a manner, 
he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  truth. 

It  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  he  sent 
Myra  to  convey  the  first  intelligence  to  her ; it 
would  pave  a way  for  his  own  explanations,  and  he 
could  not  have  committed  the  task  to  any  one  better 
than  the  poor  half-witted  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

“^%HAT  is  this  strange  tale  I have  just 
W heard?”  said  Mrs.  Carrington,  quivering 
with  excitement,  as  she  leant  heavily  on  Doctor 
Freeman’s  arm  in  descending  from  his  carriage, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  had  sent  for  her. 
“Is  it  a creation  of  Myra’s  fancy,  or  am  I dreaming 
a wild,  improbable  dream  ?” 

She  was  fast  becoming  hysterical,  and  the 
doctor  saw  he  would  have  far  more  trouble  with 
her  than  he  had  had  with  with  anyone  else.  In  the 
confusion  caused  by  his  arrival,  poor,  broken-spirited 
Myra  quietly  slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  took  her 
place  by  Ellen’s  bedside,  watching  her  undisturbed 
slumbers  with  the  yearning  love  of  a mother. 

“ Where  is  my  niece,  Doctor  Freeman  ? I want 
to  see  her:  Oh,  do  not  keep  me  waiting-.” 

“ Miss  Carrington’s  life  depends  on  every  one 
around  her  being  perfectly  calm  and  quiet,  her  pro- 
gress is  only  slow  and  painful,”  said  the  doctor, 
giving  Mrs.  Carrington  a few  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
“and  if  you  feel  unable  to  control  yourself,  my  dear 
Madam,  I cannot  allow  you  to  see  her  just  yet.” 

“ Oh  ! but  I will  control  myself,”  said  the  lady, 
sobbing  all  the  time  as  though  her  heart  would 


break,  “ and  I will  be  very  quiet  if  you  take  me  to 
her.” 

“ You  shall  see  her,  in  a few  moments,” 
replied  the  doctor,  wishing  to  give  her  a little  time 
to  recover  herself.  “ I feel  for  my  niece  with  more 
than  a mother’s  love,  and  every  minute  seems  an 
hour’s  agony  that  you  keep  me  away  from  her. 
Therefore,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  me  to  her.” 
She  wiped  away  her  tears  with  trembling  hands, 
and  took  a few  more  drops  of  sal  volatile,  and  then 
she  made  another  faithful  promise  to  control  herself, 
which  promise  she  forgot  the  moment  she  stood  by 
her  niece’s  bedside,  and  saw  her  wide  awake,  with 
her  eyes  wandering  calmly  around  the  room,  and 
one  arm  thrown  over  Myra’s  neck.  She  forgot  her 
promises,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  quiet,  as  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  nearly  smothered  her 
niece  in  tears  and  kisses. 

Ellen  was  too  weak  to  understand  the  scene 
around  her.  ‘c  Where  am  I ? ” was  her  mental 
question,  on  first  waking  to  consciousness;  but  she 
felt  herself  perfectly  unable  to  answer  it,  or  to  think 
any  more  about  it.  The  natural  power  of  her  mind 
had  not  yet  returned  ; she  could  only  smile  very 
faintly,  as  she  lay  panting  after  her  aunt’s  embrace. 

Dr.  Freeman  administered  a few  drops  of  a 
warm,  nourishing  cordial,  and  then  strictly  forbade 
any  further  excitement. 


“ Her  life  and,  perhaps,  her  reason  hangs  on 
such  a slender  thread,”  he  said,  as  he  prevailed  on 
Mrs.  Carrington  to  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
“ I fear,  even  now,  for  the  result.” 

Sit  down,  doctor,  and  tell  me  this  strange 
tale  over  again.  I shall  hear  a more  rational 
account  from  you  than  Myra  could  give  me.” 

“I  think,  dear  Madam,  the  less  said  the  better,” 
replied  the  doctor,  feeling  the  dreaded  time  of 
questions  and  cross  questions  had  arrived. 

“ But  as  the  whole  affair  will  be  publicly  known, 
it  must  be  better  to  tell  the  straightforward  truth, 
than  allow  any  mysterious  whispers  to  be  circulated, 
which  will  lead  people  to  think  something  has  been 
done  in  the  background.” 

“ I quite  agree  with  you,”  replied  the  doctor, 
wincing  under  the  lady’s  last  remark.  “ I have 
scarcely  had  time  to  question  the  grave-diggers 
yet,  and  all  I can  understand  from  the  confused 
statement  I received  is,  that  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  was  suspected  that  the  body  in  the  coffin 
was  alive,  and,  finding  the  suspicions  correct,  they 
sent  without  any  delay  for  me.  I recognised  your 
niece  at  once,  and  I ordered  her  to  be  brought  here.” 

“Where  are  the  men  who  discovered  her; 
they  must  be  handsomely  rewarded,”  said  the  lady. 
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“ I strongly  advise  you  to  keep  quiet  tor  a few 
days,”  answered  the  doctor,  anxious  for  the  grave - 
diggers  to  leave  the  town,  and  beginning  to  feel  a 
difficulty  in  giving  a plausible  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary affair,  without  entering  into  details.” 

“ I feel  so  agitated  with  it  all,  I can  hardly 
believe  I am  in  my  senses,”  said  Mrs.  Carrington, 
suspecting  that  part  of  the  truth  was  hidden  from 
her ; but  she  was  determined  to  have  a long  con- 
versation with  the  men  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
she  thought  it  better  not  to  trouble  the  doctor  with 
too  many  questions.  “ Let  me  send  a few  lines  to 
my  husband,”  she  said,  “he  will  be  so  anxious 
about  me.” 

She  was  supplied  with  pens,  ink  and  paper, 
and  wrote  the  note  her  husband  received  just  before 
dinner. 

Doctor  Freeman  tried  hard  to  persuade  the 
lady  to  leave  her  niece  under  his  care  for  a few 
days,  promising  to  send  word  how  she  progressed 
every  hour,  if  need  be  ; but  she  determined  to 
return  to  her  home — after  seeing  Ellen  in  a sound, 
healthy  slumber — and  prepare  her  husband  for  what 
had  taken  place,  and  then  return  to  the  doctor’s 
again. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  the  same  night 
when  Dr.  Freeman’s  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Carrington. 
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The  long,  weary  hours  passed  heavily  away 
since  dinner.  The  two  gentlemen  could  find  nothing* 
to  occupy  their  time  satisfactorily,  or  satisfy  the 
natural  curiosity  caused  by  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Carrington.  They  were  disinclined  to  acknowledge 
the  impatience  and  alarm  gradually  stealing  over 
them,  and  it  was  a great  relief  when  they  heard  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  at  the  door,  and  her  voice 
speaking  in  a hasty  tone,  very  unusual  with  her,  as 
she  enquired  for  her  husband. 

Both  gentlemen  came  forward  to  meet  her. 
She  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  sat  down  on  a 
lounge  near  the  door.  They  saw  she  was  fearfully 
agitated ; the  perspiration  stood  on  her  brow,  and 
her  clear,  fresh-looking,  happy  face  was  deathly 
white. 

“ I don’t  know  how  to  bring  it  out,  or  what  to 
say,”  she  began,  and  her  voice  trembled  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  understood;  “but,  I have  just  seen 
Ellen.”  There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Mrs.  Carrington  laboured  hard  to 
speak  again  but  could  not. 

Mr.  Carrington  was  horror-stricken : thoughts 
of  a haunted  life  crowded  on  him,  and  he  sat  like 
one  turned  into  stone. 

“Just  seen  Ellen,”  said  the  young  curate, 
looking  at  her  as  though  he  thought  she  had 
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received  a sunstroke,  and  was  not  in  her  right 
senses. 

“ My  dear  wife,  you  are  over-excited  and  want 
rest,”  said  Mr.  Carrington,  making  a strong  effort 
to  recover  himself,  “ Let  me  ring  for  your  maid.” 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist. 

“ No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me,  I have  just 
come  from  her  bedside,  where  she  is  lying  fast 
asleep  and  will  soon  be  well  again.”  A violent  fit 
of  weeping  prevented  her  saying  anything  more, 
and  the  two  men  could  only  look  at  each  other 
completely  bewildered. 

“ Fetch  a glass  of  wine,  Harry,”  said  Mr. 
Carrington.  The  young  man  went  for  the  wine, 
and  when  he  had  gone,  he  drew  his  wife’s  head  on 
his  breast.  “ Calm  yourself,  my  dear,  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean.  Would  you  like  us  to  be  alone  ? ” 
The  quiet  tone  had  the  desired  effect.  She  rested 
her  head  on  her  husband’s  shoulders  and  drank 
part  of  the  wine  he  gave  her. 

*•  Don’t  go  away  Harry,  it  will  interest  you  as 
much  as  ourselves,  and  it  is  all  so  strange  and 
horrible,  I can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  anything  but 
a dream.  Our  poor,  dear  Ellen  is  really  alive;  she 
was  not  dead  when  we  buried  her.” 
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Mrs.  Carrington  spoke  as  well  as  she  could 
through  her  tears,  and  her  listeners  bent  their  heads 
very  low,  in  fear  and  astonishment,  to  catch  eveiy 
word  as  it  fell  sobbing  from  her.  “ The  grave- 
diggers discovered  it,  and  sent  at  once  for  Doctor 
Freeman.  He  had  her  taken  to  his  house  and  she 
is  there  now,  very  weak  and  ill ; but  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  she  will  soon  be  well  again.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Walker,  he  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  no  use  reasoning  with  him.  He  rushed  off 
to  Dr.  Freeman’s  to  learn  the  particulars  for  him- 
self, and  in  less  than  an  hour  returned  with  his 
recovered  happiness,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the 
future  before  him.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Mrs.  Carrington  that  her  presence  again 
that  night  would  do  Ellen  much  harm. 

“ I have  left  that  faithful  watch-dog,  Myra, 
beside  her,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  change  you 
will  be  sent  for.”  He  succeeded  at  last  in  convincing 
her,  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  to  her 
own' bed-room,  where  she  slept  for  many  hours  the 
sound  sleep  caused  by  exhaustion. 

In  a few  days,  Ellen  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  removed  to  her  uncle’s  home  again,  and  the 
affecting  nature  of  her  reception  amongst  the  little 
household  may  be  readily  conjectured. 
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Dr.  freeman  felt  intensely  gratified  when  the 
grave-diggers  could  not  be  found  to  answer  any 
enquiries,  or  give  any  more  information  than  what 
was  already  known.  It  was  ascertained  they  had 
left  the  town  and  sailed  for  Australia,  where  they 
made  a large  fortune  by  sheep  farming  and  manu- 
facturing Australian  mutton. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending 
Ellen  s preservation  from  death  became  a frequently 
discussed  topic  of  conversation,  and  was  penny- a- 
lined  into  all  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Mr.  Streeter,  the 
money-lender.  He  read  it  with  an  oath,  and  as  he 
swore  that  he  would  have  his  per-centage  out  of 
Mr,  Carrington  by  some  means  or  other,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
terrible  and  fatal  cholera,  and  before  many  hours 
passed  away  his  heirs-at-law  were  quarrelling  over 
his  enormous  wealth— which  ultimately  became  a 
rich  treat  for  the  lawyers. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  alone,  and  amid  the 
silence  of  night,  that  Mr.  Carrington  had  time  to 
consider  his  own  altered  position.  The  “ thorns  in 
his  flesh,”  as  he  called  the  false  bills  he  had 
circulated,  were  all  drawn  out,  leaving  inevitable 
sores,  which  time  only  might  heal ; but  as  the 
morning  dawned  it  brought  mature  deliberations 
with  it,  and  he  determined  to  explain  his  affairs  to 
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his  future  nephew  before  he  claimed  Ellen  as  his 
wife. 

1 he  long  days  of  an  unusually  bright,  warm 
summer,  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a close.  Its 
sunshiny  brightness  had  produced  an  abundant 
hai  vest  of  corn  and  fruit  and  flowers,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  pleasure  of 
mankind  ; but  it  had  filled  the  country  churchyards, 
and  the  cemeteries  in  large  towns,  with  newly-made 
graves,  and  clothed  almost  every  human  being 
therein  with  a mourning  garment. 

Ellen  Carrington  was  perfectly  restored  to 
health,  and  as  she  sat  in  the  favourite  low  chair  by 
the  warm  fire,  in  her  aunt’s  boudoir,  she  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  tale  of  her  own  rescue  from  an 
early  death,  and  afterwards  the  subject  was  dis- 
missed from  conversation  by  mutual  consent. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Carrington  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Walker  were  conversing  together  very 
earnestly  in  the  library. 

“ I thank  God  that  in  telling  you  all  these  sad 
details,  I have  not  lost  your  regard,”  said  Mr. 
Carrington,  and  if  I am  spared  a few  years  longer 
every  shilling  of  Ellen’s  money  shall  be  returned  to 
her  in  full. 

“ Don’t  calculate  upon  the  future,  my  dear 
sir,  when  we  cannot  call  an  hour  of  it  our  own.  I 
love  your  niece  and  not  her  money,”  said  the  young 
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curate,  looking  the  merchant  very  honestly  in  the 
face,  “ and  after  what  you  have  told  me  I feel  most 
thankful  that  she  is  your  only  creditor,  and  as  we 
shall  reside  with  you  after  we  are  married,  this  con- 
fession which  you  have  made  to  me  need  never  be 
known  to  anyone  else.” 

“ What  would  I not  have  given  at  one  time  for 
a friend  to  whom  I could  speak  of  my  difficulties  as 
I have  spoken  to  you,”  said  Mr.  Carrington.  “God 
forbid  that  you  should  ever  live  to  learn  the  want  of 
human  sympathy,  as  I have  done,  and  to  feel  that 
not  one  human  being  judged  you  rightly.” 

“ You  have  placed  too  much  confidence  in  your 
own  power,”  replied  Mr.  Walker.  “ The  school  of 
commercial  life  teaches  you  to  mistrust  your  fellow- 
creatures  to  such  an  extent  that  you  look  upon  each 
other  as  evil  spirits  determined  upon  destroying  you  ' 

“ I feel  sure  you  are  no  evil  spirit,”  said  Mr. 
Carrington,  offering  his  hand  to  the  young  man, 
“and  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  I thank 
you  for  so  kindly  forgiving  me  the  injury  I have 
done  you.” 

“ You  have  done  yourself  far  more  injury  than 
you  have  done  me,”  said  Mr.  Walker,  taking  the 
hand  offered  him,  “and  there  is  something  in  all 
that  you  have  told  which  brings  to  my  mind  very 
forcibly  these  words — 


“ There  is  a Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends ; 

Rough  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

It  was  a cold,  clear,  frosty  day  in  February, 
every  ship  in  the  docks  was  dressed  out  with  flags, 
and  every  building  which  possessed  a flagstaff  dis- 
played a piece  of  bunting.  The  bells  rang  merrily 
from  many  church  steeples,  and  there  was  a general 
rejoicing  amongst  rich  and  poor,  who  all  joined  in  a 
fervent  wish  for  the  long  life  and  happiness  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  as  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  them  on  the  first  part  of  their  journey 
drove  from  the  door,  Mr.  Carrington  could  not  help 
feeling  a certain  sadness  steal  over  him,  as  he  saw 
all  his  wishes  accomplished. 

In  the  course  of  a few  years,  he  was  to  make 
over  to  Ellen  a great  part  of  her  own  money,  and 
before  his  death  he  not  only  returned  the  whole  sum, 
but  he  was  once  again  the  master  of  thousands. 

Poor  Myra  lived  on  her  own  eccentric  life, 
becoming  an  especial  favourite  with  Ellen’s  children, 
for  whom  she  coined  many  wild,  improbable  stories 
from  the  ideas  created  by  her  own  brain. 
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